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Boox II.—Cuapter VI. 


THE TWO STAND FACE TO FACE. 


HE room had been arranged with a view to the dancing, the 
large oak table having been moved back till it stood as a breast- 
work tothe fireplace. At each end, behind, and in the chimney- 
corner were grouped the guests, many of them being warm-faced 
and panting, among whom Eustacia cursorily recognised some well- 
to-do persons from beyond the heath. Thomasin, as she had 
expected, was not visible, and Eustacia recollected that a light had 
shone from an upper window when they were outside—the window, 
probably, of Thomasin’s room. A nose, chin, hands, knees, and toes 
projected from the seat within the chimney opening, which members 
she found to unite in the person of Grandfer Cantle, Mrs. Yeo- 
bright’s occasional assistant in the garden, and therefore one of the 
invited. The smoke went up from an Etna of turf in front of him, 
played round the notches of the chimney-crook, struck against 
the salt-box, and got lost among the flitches. 

Another part of the room soon riveted her gaze. At the 
other side of the chimney stood the settle, which, to the hearths of ° 
old-fashioned cavernous fireplaces, is what the east belt of trees is 
to the exposed country estate, or the north wall to the garden. It 
is the necessary supplement to a fire so open that nothing less 
than a strong breeze will carry up the smoke. Outside the settle 
candles gutter, locks of hair wave, young women shiver, and old 
men sneeze. Inside is Paradise. Not a symptom of a draught 
disturbs the air; the sitters’ backs are as warm as their faces, and 
songs and old tales are drawn from the occupants by the comfort- 
able heat, like fruit from melon-plants in a frame. 

It was, however, not with those who sat in the settle that 
Eustacia was concerned. A face showed itself with marked dis- 
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tinctness against the dark tanned wood of the upper part, and a 
soul showed itself with marked distinctness upon the face. The 
owner, who was leaning against the settle’s outer end, was Clement 
Yeobright, or Clym as he was called here ; ; she knew it could be 
nobody else. The spectacle constituted an area of two feet in Rem- 
brandt’s intensest manner. A strange power in the man’s appearance 
lay in the fact that, though his whole figure was visible, the 
observer’s eye was only aware of his face. 

To one of middle age the countenance was that of a young 
man, though a youth might hardly have seen the necessity for the 
qualification of immaturity. But it was really one of those faces 
which convey less the idea of so many years as its age than of so 
much experience as its store. The number of their years may 
have adequately summed up Jared, Mahalaleel, and the rest of the 
 antediluvians, but the age of a modern man must be measured by 
the intensity of his history. 

The face was well-shaped, even excellently. But the mind 
within was beginning to use it as a mere waste tablet whereon to 
trace its idiosyncrasies as they developed themselves. The beauty 
here visible would in no long time be ruthlessly overrun by its 
parasite thought, which might just as well have fed upon a plainer 
exterior where there was nothing it could harm. Had Heaven 
preserved Yeobright from a wearing habit of meditation, people 
would have said ‘A handsome man.’ Had his brain unfolded under 
harder contours, they would have said ‘A thoughtful man.’ But 
an inner strenuousness was preying upon an outer symmetry, and 
they rated his look as singular. 

Hence people who began by beholding him ended by perusing 
him. His countenance was overlaid with legible meanings. With- 
out being thought-worn, he yet had certain marks derived from a 
perception of his environment, such as are not unfrequently found 
on men at the end of the four or five years of endeavour which 
follow the close of placid pupilage. He already showed that 
thought is a disease of flesh, and indirectly bore evidence that ideal 
physical beauty is incompatible with emotional development and 
wide recognitions. Mental luminousness must be fed with the oil of 
life, even though there is already a physical need for it; and the 
pitiful sight of two demands on one supply was just showing itself 
here. 

When standing before certain men, the philosopher regrets that 
thinkers are but ephemeral tissue,—the artist, that ephemeral 
tissue has to think. Thus to deplore, each from his point of view, 
the mutually destructive interdependence of spirit and flesh would 
have been instinctive with these in critically observing Yeobright, 
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As for his expression, it was a natural cheerfulness striving 
against depression from without, and not quite succeeding. The 
look suggested isolation, but it revealed something more. As usual 
with bright natures, the deity that lies ignominiously chained 
within a perishable human carcase looked out of him like a ray. 

The effect upon Eustacia was palpable. The extraordinary 
pitch of excitement she had reached beforehand would indeed have 
caused her to be influenced by the most commonplace man. She 
was troubled at Yeobright’s presence. 

The remainder of the play ended: the Saracen’s head was cut 
off, and Saint George stood as victor. Nobody commented, any 
more than they would have commented on the fact of mushrooms 
coming in autumn or snowdrops in spring. They took the piece 
as phlegmatically as did the actors themselves. It was a phase of 
cheerfulness which was, as a matter of course, to be passed through 
every Christmas; and there was no more to be said. 

They sang the plaintive chant which follows the play, during 
which all the dead men rise to their feet in a silent and awful 
manner, like the ghosts of Napoleon’s soldiers in the Midnight 
Review. Afterwards the door opened, and Fairway appeared on 
the threshold, accompanied by Christian and another. They had 
been waiting outside for the conclusion of the play, as the players 
had waited for the conclusion of the dance. 

‘Come in, come in, said Mrs. Yeobright; and Clym went 
forward to welcome them. ‘ How is it you are so late? Grandfer 
Cantle has been here ever so long, and we thought you'd have 
come with him as you live so near one another.’ 

‘Well, I should have come earlier,” Mr. Fairway said, and 
paused to look along the beam of the ceiling for a nail to hang 
his hat on; but, finding his accustomed one to be occupied by the 
mistletoe, and all the nails in the walls to be burdened with 
bunches of holly, he at last relieved himself of the hat by ticklishly 
balancing it between the candle-box and the head of the clock-case. 
‘I should have come earlier, ma’am,’ he resumed with a more com- 
posed air, ‘but I know what parties be, and how there’s none too 
much room in folks’ houses at such times, so I thought I wouldn’t 
come till you’d got settled a bit.’ 

‘And I thought so too, Mrs. Yeobright,’ said Christian 
earnestly ; ‘ but father there was so eager that he had no manners 
at all, and left home almost afore ’twas dark. I told him ’twas 
barely decent to come so over-soon ; but words be wind.’ 

‘Klik! I wasn’t going to bide waiting about till half the game 
was over. I’m as lightas a kite when anything’s going on !’ crowed 
Grandfer Cantle from the chimney-seat, 
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Fairway had meanwhile concluded a critical gaze at Yeobright. 
* Now, you may not believe it,’ he said to the rest of the room, ‘ but 
I should never have knowed this gentleman if I had met him any- 
where off his own heth: he’s altered so much.’ 

‘You too have altered, and for the better, I think, Timothy,’ 
said Yeobright, surveying the firm figure of Fairway. 

- “Master Yeobright, look me over too. I have altered for the 
better, haven’t I, hey?’ said Grandfer Cantle, rising and placing 
himself something above half an inch from Clym’s eye, to induce 
the most searching criticism. 

‘To be sure we will, said Fairway, taking the candle and 
moving it over the surface of the Grandfer’s countenance, the 
subject of his scrutiny irradiating himself with light and pleasant 
smiles, and giving himself quick jerks of juvenility. 

‘ You haven’t changed much,’ said Yeobright. 

‘If there’s any difference, Grandfer is younger, appended 
Fairway decisively. 

‘ And yet not my own doing, and I feel no pride in it,’ said the 
pleased ancient. ‘ But I can’t be cured of my vagaries; them I 
plead guilty to. Yes, Master Cantle always was that, as we know. 
But I am nothing by the side of you, Mister Clym.’ 

‘Nor any o’ us,’ said Humphrey, in a low rich tone of admira- 
tion, not intended to reach anybody’s ears. 

* Really, there would have been nobody here who could have 
stood as decent second to him, or even third, if I hadn’t been a 
soldier in the Bang-up Locals, as we was called, said Grandfer 
Cantle. ‘ And even as ’tis, we all look a little seammish beside him. 
But in the year five ’twas said there wasn't a finer figure in the 
whole South Wessex than I, as I looked when dashing past the 
shop-winders with the rest of our company on the day we ran out 
o’ Budmouth because it was thoughted that Boney had landed round 
the point. There was I, upright as a young poplar, wi’ my firelock, 
and my bagnet, and my stock sawing my jaws off, and my accoutre- 
ments sheening like the seven stars. Yes, neighbours, I was a pretty 
sight in my soldicring days. You ought to have seen me in five.’ 

‘’Tis his mother’s side where Master Clym’s figure comes from, 
bless ye,’ said Timothy. ‘I knowed her brothers well. Longer 
coffins were never made in the whole county of Wessex, and ’tis said 
that poor George’s knees were crumpled up a little e’en as ’twas.’ 

‘Coffins ! where?’ inquired Christian, drawing nearer. ‘* Have 
the ghost of one appeared to anybody, Master Fairway ?’ 

‘No,no. Don’t let your mind so mislead your ears, Christian ; 
and be a man,’ said Timothy reproachfully. 

‘I will, said Christian. ‘But now I think o’t, my shadow 
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last. night seemed just the shape of a coffin. What is it a sign of 
when your shade’s like a coffin, neighbours? It can’t be nothing 
to be afeard of, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Afeard, no!’ said the Grandfer. ‘ Faith, I was never afeard 
of nothing except Boney, or I shouldn’t ha’ been the soldier I was. 
Yes, you ought to have seen me in five!’ v 

By this time the mummers were preparing to leave; but Mrs. 
Yeobright stopped them by asking them to sit down and have a 
little supper. To this invitation Father Christmas, in the name of 
them all, readily agreed. 

Eustacia was happy in the opportunity of staying a little 
longer. The cold and frosty night without was doubly frigid to 
her. But the lingering was not without its difficulties. Mrs. 
Yeobright, for want of room in the larger apartment, placed a 
bench for the mummers immediately inside the pantry-door, which 
opened from the sitting-room. Here they seated themselves in a 
row, the door being left open: thus they were still virtually in 
the same apartment. Mrs. Yeobright now murmured a few words 
to her son, who crossed the room to the pantry, striking his head 
against the mistletoe as he passed, and brought the mummers beef 
and bread, cake, pasty, mead, and elder-wine; the waiting being 
done by him and his mother, that the little maidservant might sit 
as guest. The mummers doffed their helmets, and began to eat 
and drink. 

‘But you will surely have some?’ said Clym to the Turkish 
Knight, as he stood before that warrior, tray in hand. She had 
refused, and still sat covered, only the sparkle of her eyes being 
visible between the ribbons which covered her face. 

‘None, thank you,’ replied Eustacia. 

‘He’s quite a youngster,’ said the Saracen apologetically, ‘ and 
you must excuse him. He’s not one of the old set, but have jined 
us because t’other couldn't come.’ 

‘But he will take something?’ persisted Yeobright. ‘Try a 
glass of mead or elder-wine.’ 

‘Yes, you had better try that,’ said the Saracen. ‘It will 
keep the cold out going home-along.’ 

Though Enstacia could not eat without uncovering her face, she 
could drink easily enough beneath her disguise. The elder-wine 
was accordingly accepted, and the glass vanished inside the ribbons. 

At.moments during this performance Eustacia was half in 
doubt about the security of her position; yet it had a fearful joy. 
A series of attentions paid to her, and yet not to her but to some 
imaginary person, by the first man she had ever been inclined to | 
adore, complicated her emotions indescribably. She had un-/ 
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doubtedly begun to love him. She loved him partly because he 
was exceptional in this scene, partly because she had from the first 
instinctively determined to love him, chiefly because she was in 
desperate need of loving somebody. Believing that she must love 
him in spite of herself, she had been influenced after the fashion 
of the second Lord Lyttelton and other persons, who have dreamed 
that they were to die on a certain day, and by stress of a morbid 
imagination have actually brought about that event. Once let a 
maiden admit the possibility of her being stricken with love for 
some one at some hour and place, and the thing is as good as done. 

Did anything at this moment suggest to Yeobright the sex of 
the creature that fantastic guise enclosed, how extended was her 
scope both in feeling and in making others feel, and how far her 
compass transcended that of her companions in the band? When 
the disguised Queen of Love appeared before Aneas, a preterna- 
tural perfume accompanied her presence and betrayed her quality. 
If such a mysterious emanation ever was projected by the emotions 
of an earthly woman upon their object, it must have signified 
Eustacia’s presence to Yeobright now. 

He looked at her wistfully, then seemed to fall into reverie, 
as if he were forgetting what he observed. The momentary 
situation ended, he passed on, and Eustacia sipped her wine 
without knowing what she drank. The figure of the man for 
whom she had predetermined to nourish a passion went into the 
small room, and across it to the further extremity. 

The mummers, as has been stated, were seated on a bench, 
one end of which extended into the small apartment, or pantry, 
for want of space in the outer room. LEustacia, partly from shy- 
ness, had chosen the innermost seat, which thus commanded a 
view of the interior of the pantry as well as the room containing 
the guests. When Clym passed down the pantry, her eyes followed 
him in the gloom which prevailed there. At the remote end was 
a door which, just as he was about to open it for himself, was 
opened by somebody within; and light streamed forth. 

The person was Thomasin with a candle, looking anxious, 
pale, and interesting. Yeobright appeared glad to see her, and 
pressed her hand. ‘That’s right, Tamsie,’ he said heartily, as 
though recalled to himself by the sight of her: ‘ you have decided 
to come down. I am glad of it.’ 

‘ Hush—no, no,’ she said quickly. ‘I only came to speak to you. 

‘But why not join us?’ 

‘I cannot. At least, I would rather not. I am not well 
enough, and we shall have plenty of time together now you are 
going to be home a good long holiday.’ 


’ 
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‘It isn’t nearly so pleasant without you. Are you really 
ill?’ 

‘Just a little, my old cousin—here,’ she said, playfully sweep- 
ing her hand across her heart. 

‘Ah! mother should have asked somebody else to be present 
to-night, perhaps?’ 

‘O no, indeed.—I merely stepped down, Clym, to ask you 
Here he followed her through the doorway into the private room 
beyond, and, the door closing, Eustacia and the mummer who 
sat next to her, the only other witness of the performance, saw and 
heard no more. : 

How the heat flew to Eustacia’s head and cheeks then! She 
instantly guessed that Clym, having only been home these two or 
three days, had not as yet been made acquainted with Thomasin’s 
painful situation, and seeing her living there just as she had been 
living before he left home, he naturally suspected nothing more 
about her than a possible love-affair. Having, with his mother, 
been opposed originally to Wildeve’s courtship of Thomasin, he 
was clearly at present ignorant that Mrs. Yeobright had latterly 
assented to their union, and to its being privately performed 
away from home because of the sensation previously excited by 
her forbidding the banns. Eustacia felt a wild jealousy of Thomasin 
on the instant. Though Thomasin might possibly have tender 
sentiments towards another man as yet, how long could they be 
expected to last when she was shut up here with this interesting 
and travelled cousin of hers? There was no knowing what 
affection might not soon break out between these two, so con- 
stantly in each other’s society, and not a distracting object near. 
Clym’s boyish love for her might have languished, but it might 
easily be revived again. 

Eustacia was nettled by her own contrivances. What a sheer 
waste of herself to be dressed thus, while another was shining to 
advantage! Had she known the full effect of the rencounter, she 
would have moved heaven and earth to get here in a natural 
manner. The power of her face all lost, the charm of her motions 
all disguised, the fascinations of her coquetry denied existence, . 
nothing but a voice left to her: she had a sense of the doom of 
Echo. 

‘ Nobody here respects me,’ she said. She had overlooked the 
fact that, in coming as a boy among other boys, she would be 
treated as a boy. The slight, though of her own causing, and 
self-explanatory, she was unable to dismiss as unwittingly shown, 
so sensitive had the situation made her. 

Women have done much for themselves in histrionic attire. 
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To look far below those who, like a certain fair personator of Polly 
Peachum early in the last century, and another of Lydia Languish 
early in this, have won not only love but ducal coronets into the 
bargain, whole shoals of them have reached to the initial satisfaction 
of getting love almost whence they would. But the Turkish- 
Knight was for the nonce denied even the chance of achieving this 
by the fluttering ribbons which she dared not brush aside. 

To court their own discomfiture by love is a common instinct 
with certain perfervid women, whose temerity in this respect 
resembles that of the daring aristocrats who, previous to the 
French Revolution, patronised and coquetted with the philosophy 
which afterwards proved their ruin. 

Yeobright returned to the room without his cousin. When 
within two or three feet of Eustacia he stopped, as if again arrested 
by a thought. He was gazing at her. She looked another way, 
disconcerted, and wondered how long this purgatory was to last. 
After lingering a few seconds, he passed on again. 

Conflicting sensations of love, fear, and shame reduced 
Eustacia to a state of the utmost uneasiness. To escape was her 
great and immediate desire. The other mummers appeared to be 
in no hurry to leave; and murmuring to the lad who sat next to 
her that she preferred waiting for them outside the house, she 
moved to the door as imperceptibly as possible, opened it, and 
slipped out. 

The calm lone scene reassured her. She went forward to the 
palings and leant over them, looking at the moon. She had 
stood thus but a little time when the door again opened. Expect- 
ing to see the remainder of the band, Eustacia turned; but no— 
Clym Yeobright came out as softly as she had done, and closed 
the door behind him. 

He advanced and stood beside her. ‘I have an odd opinion,’ 
he said, ‘and should like to ask you a question. Are you a 
woman—or am I wrong?’ 

‘IT am a woman.’ 

His eyes lingered on her with great interest. ‘Do girls often 
play as mummers now? They never used to.’ 

‘They don’t now.’ 

Why did you?’ 

‘To get excitement and shake off depression,’ she said in low 
tones. 

‘ What depressed you?’ 

‘ Life.’ 

‘That’s a cause of depression a good many have to put up 
with.’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

A long silence. ‘And do you find excitement?’ asked Clym 
at last. 

‘ At this moment, perhaps,’ 

‘Then you are vexed at being discovered ?’ 

‘Yes; though I thought I might be.’ 

‘I would gladly have asked you to our party had I known 
you wished to come. Have I ever been acquainted with you in 
my youth ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘'Won’t you come in again, and stay as long as you like?’ 

‘No. I wish not to be further recognised.’ 

‘Well, you are safe with me.’ After remaining in thought a 
minute he added gently, ‘I will not intrude upon you longer. It 
is a strange way of meeting, and I will not ask why I find a 
cultivated woman playing such a prank as this.’ 

She did not volunteer the reason which he seemed to hope for, 
and he wished her good-bye, going thence round to the back of 
the house, where he walked up and down by himself for some 
time before re-entering. 

Eustacia, warmed with an inner fire, could not wait for her 
companions after this. She flung back the ribbons from her face, 
opened the gate, and at once struck into the heath. She did not 
hasten along. Her grandfather was in bed at this hour, for she 
so frequently walked upon the hills on moonlight nights that he 
took no notice of her comings and goings, and, enjoying himself 
in his own way, left her to do likewise. A more important subject 
than that of getting indoors now engrossed her. Yeobright, if he 
had the least curiosity, would infallibly discover her personality. 
What then? She first felt a sort of exultation at the way in 
which the adventure had terminated, even though at moments 
between her exultations she was abashed and blushful. Then this 
consideration recurred to chill her: What was the use of her 
exploit? She was at present a total stranger to the Yeobright 
family. The unreasonable nimbus of romance with which she had 
encircled that man might be her misery. How could she allow 
herself to become so infatuated with a stranger! And to fill the 
cup of her sorrow, there was Thomasin, living day after day in in- 
flammable proximity to him, who, as she had just heard, was going 
to stay at home some considerable time. 

She reached the wicket at Mistover Knap, but before opening 
it she turned and faced the heath once more. The form of 
Blackbarrow stood above the hills, and the moon stood above 
Blackbarrow. The air was charged with silence and frost. The 
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scene reminded Eustacia of a circumstance which till that moment 
she had totally forgotten. She had promised to meet Wildeve by 
the barrow this very night at eight, to give a final answer to his 
pleading for an elopement. 

She herself had fixed the evening and the hour. He had 
probably come to the spot, waited there in the cold, and been 
greatly disappointed. 

‘Well, so much the better: it did not hurt him, she said 
serenely. 

Wildeve had at present the rayless outline of the sun through 
smoked glass, and she could say such things as that with the 
greatest facility. 

She remained deeply pondering; and Thomasin’s winning 
manner towards her cousin arose again upon Eustacia’s mind. 

*O that she had been married to Damon before this,’ she said. 
, ‘And she would have been, if it hadn’t been forme! If I had 
only known—if I had only known !’ 

Eustacia once more lifted her deep stormy eyes to the moon- 
light, and, sighing that tragic sigh of hers which was so much 
like a shudder, entered the shadow of the roof. She threw off her 
trappings in the outhouse, rolled them up, and went indoors to her 
chamber. . 


Cuarter VII. 


A COALITION BETWEEN BEAUTY AND ODDNESS. 


Tue old captain’s prevailing indifference to his granddaughter’s 
movements left her free as a bird to follow her own courses; but 
it so happened that he did take upon himself the next morning to 
ask her why she had walked out so late. 

‘Only in search of events, grandfather,’ she said, looking out 
of the window with that drowsy latency of manner which dis- 
covered so much force behind it whenever the trigger was pressed. 

‘ Search of events !—one would think you were one of the bucks 
I knew at one-and-twenty.’ 

* It is so lonely here.’ 

‘So much the better. If I were living in a town, my whole 
time would be taken up in looking after you. I fully expected 
you would have been home when I returned from the “ Quiet 
Woman.”’ 

‘I won’t conceal what I did. I wanted an adventure, and I 
went with the mummers. I played the part of the Turkish 
Knight.’ 

‘No, never? Ha,ha! Good gad, I didn’t expect it of you, 
Eustacia.’ 
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‘It was my first performance—and it certainly will be my last. 
Now I have told you—and remember it is a secret.’ 

‘Of course. But, Eustacia—you never did—ha ha! Dammy, 
how ’twould have pleased me forty years ago! But remember, no 
more of that, my girl. You may walk on the heath night or day 
as you choose, so that you don’t bother me; but none of that 
again.’ 

‘You need have no fear for me, grandpapa.’ 

Here the conversation ceased, Eustacia’s moral training never 
exceeding in severity a dialogue of this sort, which if it ever became 
profitable to good works would be a result not dear at the price. 
But her thoughts strayed far from her own personality after this ; 
and full of a passionate and indescribable solicitude for one to 
whom she herself was not even a name, she went forth into the am- 
plitude of tanned wild around her, restless as Ahasuerus the Jew. 
She was about half a mile from her residence when she beheld a 
sinister redness arising from a ravine a little way in advance— 
dull and lurid like a flame in sunlight. It was no Moloch, nor 
was it Mephistopheles ; it was Diggory Venn. 

When the farmers who had wished to buy in a new stock of 
reddle during the last month had inquired where Venn was to be 
found, people replied, ‘On Egdon Heath.’ Day after day the 
answer was the same. Now, since Egdon was populated with 
heath-croppers and furze-cutters rather than with sheep and 
shepherds, and the downs where most of the latter were to be 
found lay some to the north, some to the west of Egdon, his 
reason for camping about there like Israel in Zin was not apparent. 
The position was central, and occasionally desirable. But the sale 
of reddle was not Diggory’s primary object in remaining on the 
heath, particularly to so late a period of the year, when most 
travellers of his class had gone into winter quarters. 

Eustacia looked at his strange person. Could it be possible 
that Thomasin was going to marry a person of that stamp? His 
figure was perfect, his face young and well-outlined, his eye bright ; 
but could it be possible! Wildeve had told her at their last 
meeting that the reddleman had been thrust into his face by Mrs, 
Yeobright as one ready and anxious to take his place, but it was 
absurd to think that Thomasin would accept him while she had a 
cousin like Yeobright: at her elbow, and Wildeve at the same time 
not absolutely indifferent. Eustacia was not long in guessing that 
poor Mrs. Yeobright, in her anxiety for her niece’s future, had 
mentioned this lover to stimulate the zeal of the other. Eustacia 
was on the side of the Y cobsigns now, and entered into the spirit 
of the aunt’s desire, 
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‘Good morning, Miss,’ said the reddleman, taking off his cap 
of hare-skin, and apparently bearing her no ill-will from recollec- 
tion of their last meeting. 

‘Good-morning, reddleman,’ she said, hardly troubling to lift 
her heavily shaded eyes to his. ‘I did not know you were so near. 
Is your van here too?’ 

The reddleman moved his elbow towards a hollow in which a 
dense brake of purple-stemmed brambles had grown to such vast 
dimensions as almost to form a dell. Brambles, though churlish 
when handled, are kindly shelter in early winter, being the latest 
of the deciduous bushes to lose their leaves. The roof and 
chimney of Venn’s cart showed behind the tracery and tangles of 
the brake. 

‘You remain near this part ?’ she asked with more interest. 

‘ Yes, I have business here.’ 

‘ Not altogether the selling of reddle ?’ 

‘It has nothing to do with that.’ 

‘It has to do with Miss Yeobright ?’ 

Her face seemed to ask for an armed peace, and he therefore 
said frankly, ‘Yes, Miss; it is on account of her.’ 

‘On account of your approaching marriage with her?’ 

Venn flushed through his stain. ‘Don’t make sport of me, 
Miss,’ he said. 

‘It isn’t true ?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

She was now convinced that the reddleman was a mere pis- 
aller in Mrs. Yeobright’s mind ; one, moreover, who had not even 
been informed of his promotion to that lowly standing. ‘ It was a 
mere notion of mine,’ she said quietly; and was about to pass by 
without further speech, when, looking round to the right, she saw 
a painfully well-known figure serpentining upwards by one of the 
little paths which led to the top where she stood. Owing to the 
necessary windings of his course, his back was at present towards 
them. She glanced quickly round: to escape that man there was 
only one way. Turning to Venn she said, ‘ Would you allow me 
to rest a few minutes in your van? The banks are damp for 
sitting on.’ 

‘ Certainly, Miss; I'll make a place for you.’ 

She followed him behind the dell of brambles to his wheeled 
dwelling, into which Venn mounted, placing the three-legged stool 
just within the door. 

‘ That, Miss, is the best I can do for you,’ he said, stepping down 
and retiring to the path, where he resumed the smoking of his pipe 
as he walked up and down, 
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Eustacia bounded into the vehicle and sat on the stool, en- 
sconced from view on the side towards the trackway. Soon she 
heard the brushing of other feet than the reddleman’s, a not very 
friendly Good-day uttered by two men in passing each other, and 
then the dwindling of the footfall of one of them in a direction 
onwards. Eustacia stretched her neck forward till she caught a 
glimpse of a receding back and shoulders; and she felt a wretched 
twinge of misery, she knew not why. It was the sickening feeling 
which, if the changed heart has any generosity at all in its com- 
position, always accompanies the sudden sight of a once-loved one 
who is beloved no more. 

When Eustacia descended to proceed on her way, the reddleman 
came near. ‘It was Mr. Wildeve who passed, Miss,’ he said 
dubiously, and expressed by his face that he expected her to feel 
vexed at having been sitting unseen. 

‘Yes, I saw him coming up the hill,’ replied Eustacia.. ‘ Why 
should you tell me that?’ It was a bold question, considering the 
reddleman’s knowledge of her past love; but her undemonstrative 
manner had power to repress the opinions of those she deemed 
her inferiors. 

‘IT am glad to hear that you can ask it, Miss,’ said the reddle- 
man bluntly. ‘ And, now I think of it, it agrees with what I saw 
last night.’ 

‘Ah !—what was that?’ Eustacia wished to leave him, but 
wished to know. 

‘ Mr. Wildeve stayed at Blackbarrow a long time waiting for a 
lady who didn’t come.’ 

‘You waited too, it seems.’ 

‘Yes, I always do. I was glad to see him disappointed. He 
will be there again to-night.’ 

‘To be again disappointed. The truth is, reddleman, that 
that lady, so far from wishing to stand in the way of Thomasin’s 
marriage with Mr. Wildeve, would be very glad to promote it.’ 

Venn felt much astonishment at this avowal, though he did 
not show it clearly ; that exhibition may greet remarks which are 
one remove from expectation, but it is usually withheld in 
complicated cases of two removes and upwards. ‘ Indeed, Miss!’ 
he replied. 

‘ How do you know that Mr. Wildeve will come to Blackbarrow 
again to-night ?’ she asked. 

‘I heard him say to himself that he would. He’s in a regular 
temper.’ 

Eustacia looked for a moment what she felt, and she mur- 
mured, lifting her deep dark eyes anxiously to his: ‘I wish I knew 
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what to do. I don’t want to be uncivil to him; but I don’t wish 
to see him again ; and I have some few little things to return to 
- him.’ 

‘If you choose to send ’em by me, Miss, and a note to tell him 
that you wish to say no more to him, I'll take it -for you quite 
privately. That would be the most straightforward way of letting 
him know your mind.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Eustacia. ‘Come towards my house and I 
will bring it out to you.’ 

She went on ; and as the path was an infinitely small parting in 
the shaggy lock of the heath, the reddleman followed exactly in her 
trail. She saw from a distance that the captain was on the bank 
sweeping the horizon with his telescope, and bidding Venn to wait 
where he stood, she entered the house alone. 

In ten minutes she returned with a parcel and a note, and 
said, in placing them in his hand, ‘ Why are you so ready to take 
these for me?’ 

‘Can you ask that ?’ 

‘I suppose you think to serve Thomasin in some way by it. 
Are you as anxious as ever to help on her marriage ?’ 

Venn was a little moved. ‘I would sooner have married her 
myself, he said in a low voice. ‘But what I feel is that, if she 
cannot be happy without him, I will do my duty in helping her to 
get him, as a man ought.’ 

Eustacia looked curiously at the singular man who spoke 
thus. What a strange sort of love, to be entirely free from that 
quality of selfishness which is frequently the chief constituent of 
the passion, and sometimes its only one! The reddleman’s dis- 
interestedness was so well deserving of respect, that it overshot 
respect by being barely comprehended ; and she almost thought it 
absurd. 

‘Then we are both of one mind at last,’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Venn gloomily. ‘ But if you would tell me, 
Miss, why you take such an interest in her, I should be easier. It 
is so sudden and strange.’ 

Eustacia appeared at a loss. ‘I cannot tell you that, reddle- 
man,’ she said coldly. 

Venn said no more. He pocketed the letter, and, bowing to 
Eustacia, went away. 


Blackbarrow had again become blended with night when 
Wildeve ascended the long acclivity at its base. On his reaching 
the tor, a shape grew up from the earth immediately behind him. 
It was that of Eustacia’s emissary. He slapped Wildeve on the 
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shoulder. The feverish young innkeeper and ex-engineer started 
like Satan at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 

‘The meeting is always at eight o’clock, at this place,’ said 
Venn, ‘ and here we are—we three.’ 

‘We three ?’ said Wildeve, looking quickly round. 

‘Yes; you, and I,and she. This is she.’ He held up the 
letter and parcel. 

Wildeve took them wonderingly. ‘I don’t quite see what 
this means,’ he said. ‘How do you come here? There must be 
some mistake.’ | 

‘It will be cleared from your mind when you have read the 
letter. Lanterns for one.’ The reddleman struck a light, kindled 
an inch of tallow-candle which he had brought, and sheltered it 
with his cap. 

‘Who are you?’ said Wildeve, discerning by the candlelight 
an obscure rubicundity of person in his companion. ‘ You are the 
reddleman I saw on the hill this morning—why, you are the man 
who ? 

‘Please read the letter.’ 

‘If you had come from the other one I shouldn’t have been 
surprised,’ murmured Wildeve as he opened the letter and read. 
His face grew serious. 

To Mr. WitpEve.—After some thought, I have decided once and for all 
that we must hold no further communication. The more I consider the matter, 
the more I am convinced that there must be an end to our acquaintance. Had 
you been uniformly faithful to me throughout these two years, you might now 
have some ground for accusing me of heartlessness; but if you calmly consider 
what I bore during the period of your desertion, and how I passively put up 
with your courtship of another without once interfering, you will, I think, own 
that I have a right to consult my own feelings when you come back to me 
again. That these are not what they were towards you may, perhaps, be a fault 
in me, but it is one which you can scarcely reproach me for when you remember 
how you left me for Thomasin. 

The little articles you gave me in the early part of our friendship are returned 
by the bearer of this letter. They should rightly have been sent back when I 
first heard of your engagement to her. 

EUsTAcrA. 

By the time Wildeve reached her name, the blankness with 
which he had read the first half of the letter intensified to mortifi- 
cation. ‘Iam made a great fool of, one way and another,’ he said 
pettishly. ‘Do you know what is in this letter?’ 

The reddleman hummed a tune. 

‘Can’t you answer me ?’ asked Wildeve warmly. 

‘ Ru-um-tum-tum,’ sang the reddleman. 

Wildeve stood looking on the ground beside Venn’s feet, till 
he allowed his eyes to travel upwards over Diggory’s form, as 
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illuminated by the candle, to his head and face. ‘ Ha-ha !—well, I 
suppose I deserve it, considering how I have played with them 
both,’ he said at last, as much to himself as to Venn. ‘But of all 
the odd things that ever I knew, the oddest is that you should so 
run counter to your own interests as to bring this to me.’ 

‘ My interests ?’ 

‘Certainly. "Twas your interest not to do anything which 
would send me courting Thomasin again, now she has accepted 
you—or something like it. Mrs. Yeobright says you are likely to 
marry her. *Tisn’t true, then ?’ 

- €Good Lord! I heard of this before, but didn’t believe it. 
When did she say so?’ 

Wildeve began humming as the reddleman had done. 

‘T don’t believe it now,’ cried Venn. 

‘ Ru-um-tum-tum,’ sang Wildeve. 

*O Lord!—how we can imitate!’ said Venn contemptuously. 
‘ Well, I’ll have this out. I'll go straight to her!’ 

Diggory withdrew with an emphatic step, Wildeve’s eye passing 
over his form in withering derision, as if he were no more than a 
heath-cropper. When the reddleman’s figure could no longer be 
seen, Wildeve himself descended and plunged into the rayless 
hollow of the vale. Then he allowed his feelings vent. 

‘ Humbled like this!’ he said to himself. ‘ She has played that 
trick once too often. Between the two I am coming to the 
ground,amI? But we'll see. Little does she think that I mean 
to take her at her word!’ He tore into fifty pieces the letter that 
he carried in his hand. 

Wildeve was put upon his mettle by the situation. To lose 
the two women—he who had been the well-beloved of both, was 
too ironical an issue to be endured. He could only decently save 
himself by Thomasin: and once he became her husband, Eustacia’s 
repentance would set in for a long and bitter term. It was no 
wonder that Wildeve, ignorant of the new man at the back of the 
scene, should have supposed Eustacia to be playing a part. To 
believe that the letter was not the result of some momentary pique, 
to infer that she really gave him up to Thomasin, would have 
required previous knowledge of her transfiguration by that man’s 
influence. Who was to know that she had grown generous in the 


greediness of a new passion; that in coveting one cousin, she was' 
dealing liberally with another ; that in her eagerness to appropriate, 


she gave away ? 


Full of his resolve to marry in haste, and wring the heart of the 


proud girl, Wildeve went his way. 


Meanwhile Diggory Venn had returned to his van, where he’ 
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stood looking thoughtfully into the stove. A new vista was 
opened up to him. But howeverpromising Mrs. Yeobright’s views 
of him might be as a candidate for her niece’s hand, one condition 
was indispensable to the favour of Thomasin herself, and that was 
a renunciation of his present wild mode of life. In this he saw 
little difficulty. He had already deposited a goodly sum of money 
in the nearest bank, and three months would suffice to start him in 
the channel from which he had been turned solely by the crushing 
of his hope asa lover. The vocation of a dairyman was what he had 
in his view, and thus established in the meadows beyond the heath, 
Venn thought that he could offer her a suitable home. 

He could not afford to wait till the next day before seeing 
Thomasin and detailing his plan. He speedily plunged himself 
into toilet operations, pulled a suit of cloth clothes from a box, and 
in about twenty minutes stood before the van-lantern as a reddle- 
man in nothing but his face, the vermilion shades of which were 
not to be removed in a day. Closing the door and fastening it 
with a padlock, Venn set off towards Blooms-End. 

He had reached the white palings and laid his hand upon the 
gate when the door of the house opened, and quickly closed again. 
A female form had glided in. At the same time a man, who had 
seemingly been standing with the female in the porch, came 
forward from the house till he was face to face with Venn. It was 
Wildeve again. 

‘Man alive! you’ve been quick at it,’ said Diggory sarcastic- 
ally. 

‘ And you slow, as you will find,’ said Wildeve. ‘And,’ lowering 
his voice, ‘ you may as well go back again now. I’ve claimed her, 
and got her. Ha-ha !—good-night, reddleman.’ Thereupon Wildeve 
walked away. 

Venn’s heart sank within him, though it had not risen unduly 
high. He stood leaning over the palings in an indecisive mood 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. Then he went up the garden-path, 
knocked, and asked for Mrs. Yeobright. 

Instead of requesting him to enter, she came to the porch. 
There a discourse was carried on between them in low measured 
tones for the space of ten minutes or more. At the end of the 
time Mrs. Yeobright went in, and Venn sadly retraced his steps 
into the heath. When he had again regained his van, he lit the 
lantern, and with an apathetic face at once began to pull off his best 
clothes, till in the course of a few minutes he reappeared as 
the confirmed and irretrievable reddleman that he had seemed 
before. 

YOL, XXXV, NO, CEXXIX, 
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Carter VIII. 


FIRMNESS IS DISCOVERED IN A GENTLE HEART. 


On that evening the interior of Blooms-End, though cosy and 
comfortable, had been rather silent. Clym Yeobright was not at 
home. Since the Christmas party he had gone on a few days’ 
visit to a friend about ten miles off. 

The shadowy form seen by Venn to part from Wildeve in the 
porch, and quickly withdraw into the house, was Thomasin’s. On 
entering she threw down a cloak which had been carelessly wrapped 
round her, and came forward to the light, where Mrs. Yeobright 
sat at her work-table, drawn up within the settle, so that part ofit 
projected into the chimney-corner. ° 

‘I don’t like your going out after dark alone, Tamsin,’ said her 
aunt quietly, without looking up from her work. 

‘I have only just been outside the door.’ 

‘Well?’ inquired Mrs. Yeobright, struck by a change in the 
tone of Thomasin’s voice, and observing her. Thomasin’s cheek 
’ was flushed to a pitch far beyond that which it had reached before 

her troubles, and her eyes glittered. 

‘It was he who knocked,’ she said. 

‘I thought as much.’ 

‘He wishes the marriage to be at once.’ 

‘Indeed! What—is he anxious?’ Mrs. Yeobright directed a 
searching look upon her niece. ‘* Why did not Mr. Wildeve come 
in?’ 

‘He did not wish to. You are not friends with him, he says. 
He would like the wedding to be the day after to-morrow, quite 
privately; at the church of his parish—not at ours.’ 

‘Oh! And what did you say?’ 

‘I agreed to it,’ Thomasin answered firmly. ‘I am a practical 
woman now. I don’t believe in hearts at all. Iwould marry him 
under any circumstances since—since Clym’s letter.’ 

A letter was lying on Mrs. Yeobright’s work~basket; and at 
Thomasin’s words her aunt reopened it, and silently read for the 
tenth time that day :— 

‘ What is the meaning of this silly story that people are cireu- 
lating about Thomasin and Mr. Wildeve? I should call it 
humiliating if there was the least chance of its being true. How 
could such a gross falsehood have arisen? It is said that one 
should go abroad to hear news of liome, and I appear to have done 
it. Of course I contradict the tale everywhere; but it is very 
vexing, and I wonder how it could have originated. It is too 
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ridiculous that such a girl as Thomasin could so mortify us as to ge 
jilted on the wedding-day. What has she done ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ Mrs. Yeobright said sadly, putting down the letter. ‘If 
you think you can marry him, do so. And since Mr. Wildeve wishes 
it to be unceremonious, let it be that too. I can do nothing. It is 
all in your own handsnow. My power over your welfare came to an 
end when you left this house to go with him to Budmouth.’ She 
continued half in bitterness: ‘I may almost ask, why do you 
consult me in the matter at all? Ifyou had gone and married 
him without saying a word to me I could hardly have been angry— 
simply because, poor girl, you cannot do a better thing.’ 

‘Don’t say that and dishearten me.’ 

‘You are right: I will not.’ 

‘I do not plead for him, aunt. Human nature is weak, and I 
am not a blind woman to insist that he is perfect. I did think so, 
but I don’t now. But I know my course, and you know that I 
know it. I hope for the best.’ 

‘And so do I, and we will both continue to,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, 
rising and kissing her. ‘Then the wedding, if it comes off, will be 
on the morning of the very day that Clym comes home ?’ 

‘Yes. I decided that it ought to be over before he came. 
After that you can look him in the face, and so can I. Our con- 
cealments will matter nothing.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright moved her head in thoughtful assent, and 
presently said, ‘Do you wish me to give you away? I am willing 
to undertake that, you know, if you wish, as I was last time. After 
once forbidding the banns, I think I can do no less.’ 

‘I don’t think I will ask you to come,’ said Thomasin reluc- 
tantly, but with decision. ‘It would be unpleasant, I am almost sure. 
Better let there be only strangers present, and none of my relations 
at all. I would rather have it so. I do not wish to do anything 
which may touch your credit, and I feel that I should be uncom- 
fortable if you were there, after what has passed. I am only your 
niece, and there is no necessity why you should concern yourself 
more about me.’ 

‘Well, he has beaten us,’ her aunt said. ‘It really seems as 
if he had been playing with you in this way in revenge for my 
humbling him as I did by standing up against him at first.’ 

*O no, aunt,’ murmured Thomasin. 

They ‘said no more on the subject then. 

Diggory Venn’s knock came soon after; and Mrs. Yeobright, 
on returning from her interview with him in the porch, carelessly 
observed, * Another lover has come to ask for you.’ 


§No?’ 
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‘Yes; that young man Venn.’ 

‘ Asks to pay his addresses to me ?’ 

‘Yes; and I told him he was too late.’ 

Thomasin looked silently into the candle-flame. ‘Poor Dig- 
gory!’ she said; and then aroused herself to other things. 

The next day was passed in mere mechanical deeds of prepara- 
tion, both the women being anxious to immerse themselves in these 
to escape the emotional aspect of the situation. Some wearing 
apparel and other articles were collected anew for Thomasin, 
remarks on domestic details were made, and her position as 
Wildeve’s wife, when touched upon at all, was alluded to rather by 
implication than directly. 

The appointed morning came. The arrangement with Wildeve 
was that he should meet her at the church, to guard against any 
unpleasant curiosity which might have affected them had they 
been seen walking off together in the usual country way. 

Aunt and niece stood together in the bedroom where the bride 
was dressing. The sun, where it could catch it, made a mirror of 
Thomasin’s hair, which she always wore braided. It was braided 
according to a calendric system ; the more important the day, the 
more numerous the strands in the braid. On ordinary working-days 
she braided it in threes; on ordinary Sundays in fours; at May- 
polings, gipsyings, and the like, she braided it in fives. Years ago 
she had said that when she married she would braid it in sevens. 
It was braided in sevens to-day. 

‘I have been thinking that I will wear my blue silk after all,’ she 
said. ‘It is my wedding-day, even though there may be something 
sad about the time. I mean,’ she added, anxious to correct any wrong 
impression, ‘ not sad in itself, but in its having had great disap- 
pointment and trouble before it.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright breathed in a way which might have been 
called a sigh had she not resolutely determined that it should sound 
somewhat otherwise. ‘I almost wish Clym had been at home,’ 
she said. ‘ Of course you chose the time because of his absence.’ 

‘Partly. I have felt that I acted unfairly to him in not telling 
him all; but, as it was done not to grieve him, I thought I would 
carry out the plan to its end, and tell the whole story when the sky 
was clear.’ 

‘You are a practical little woman, said Mrs. Yeobright, 
smiling. ‘I wish you and he—no, I don’t wish anything. There, 
it is nine o’clock,’ she interrupted, hearing a whizz and a dinging 
downstuirs. 

*I told Damon I would leave at nine,’ said Thomasin, hastening 
out of the room. 
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Her aunt followed. When Thomasin was going down the 
little walk from the door to the wicket-gate, Mrs. Yeobright 
looked reluctantly at her and said, ‘It is a shame to let you go 
alone!” 

‘It is necessary,’ said Thomasin. 

‘ At any rate,’ added her aunt with forced cheerfulness, ‘I shall 
call upon you this afternoon, and bring the cake with me. If 
Clym has returned by that time, he will perhaps come too. I 
wish to show Mr. Wildeve that I bear him no ill-will. _ Let the 
past be forgotten. Well, God bless you!--There, I don’t believe 
in old superstitions, but I'll do it.’ She threw a slipper at the 
retreating figure of the girl, who turned, smiled, and went on 
again. . 

A few steps further, and she looked back. ‘Did you call me, 
aunt ?’ she tremulously inquired. ‘ Good-bye!’ 

Moved by an uncontrollable feeling as she looked upon Mrs. 
Yeobright’s worn, wet face, she ran back, when her aunt came 
forward, and they met again. ‘ O Tamsie,’ said the elder, weeping, 
‘T don’t like to let you go!’ 

‘I—I am,’ Thomasin began, giving way likewise. But, quelling 
her grief, she said ‘ Good-bye’ again, and went on. 

And then Mrs. Yeobright saw a little figure wending its way 
between the scratching furze bushes, and diminishing far up the 
valley—a pale blue spot, in a vast field of neutral brown—solitary 
and undefended except by the power of her own hope. 

But the worst feature in the case was one which did not appear 
in the landscape ; it was the man. 

The hour chosen for the ceremony by Thomasin and Wildeve 
had been so timed as to enable her to escape the awkwardness of 
meeting her cousin Clym, who was returning the same morning. 
To own to the partial truth of what he had heard in his absence 
would be distressing as long as the humiliating position resulting 
to herself and her aunt from the event was unimproved. It was 
only after a second and successful journey to the altar that she 
could lift up her head and?prove the failure of the first attempt a 
pure accident. 

She had not been gone from Blooms-End more than half-an- 
hour when Yeobright came up the road from the other direction 
and entered the house. 

‘I had an early breakfast,’ he said to his mother after greeting 
her. * Now I could eat a little more.’ 

They sat down to the repeated meal, and he went on in a low 
anxious voice, apparently imagining that Thomasin had not yet 
come downstairs : 
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‘ What’s this I have heard about, Thomasin and Mr. Wildeve ?’ 

‘It. is true in many points,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, quietly; ‘ but 
it is all right now, I hope.’ She looked at the clock. 

‘True ?’ 

‘Thomasin is gone to him to-day.’ - 

Clym pushed away his breakfast. ‘Then there is a scandal of 
some sort, and that’s what was the matter with Thomasin. Was 
it this that made her ill?’ 

‘Yes. Not a scandal: a misfortune. I will tell you all 
about it, Clym. You must not be angry, but you must listen, 
and you'll find that what we have done has been done for: the 
best.’ 

She then told him the circumstances. All that he had known 
of the affair before he returned from Paris was that there had 
existed an attachment between Thomasin and Wildeve, which his 
mother had at first discountenanced, but had since, owing to the 
arguments of Thomasin, looked upon in a little more favourable 
light. When, therefore, she proceeded to explain all, he was greatly 
surprised and troubled. 

*And she determined that the wedding should be over before 
you came-home,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, ‘ that: there might be no 
chance of her meeting you after you had heard the news, and so 
having a very painful time of it. That’s why she has gone to him; 
they have arranged to be married this morning.’ 

‘But I can’t understand it!’ said Yeobright, rising. ‘ Tis so 
unlike her. I can see why you did not write to me after that 
unfortunate return home; but why didn’t you let me know when 
the wedding was going to be for the first time ?’ 

‘ Well, I felt vexed with her just then. She seemed to me to 
be very obstinate ; and when I found that you were nothing in 
her mind, I vowed that she should be. nothing. in yours. I felt 
that:she was only my niece after.all;.I told her she might marry, 
but that I should take no interest in it, and should not bother you 
about it either.’ ' 

‘It wouldn’t have been bothering me. Mother, you did 
wrong.’ 

‘I thought it might disturb you in your business, and that 
you might throw up your situation, or injure your prospects in 
some way because of it, so I said nothing. Of course, if they had 
married at that time in a proper manner, I should have told you at 
once.’ 

‘Tamsin actually being married while we are sitting here!’ 

‘Yes. Unless some accident. happens again as it did the first 
time. It may, considering he’s the same man.’ 
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‘Yes; and: I believe it will: Was-it right to let her go? 
Suppose Wildeve is really a bad fellow?’ 

‘Then he won’t come, and she’ll come home again.’ 

‘You should have looked more into it.’ 

‘It is useless to say that,’ his mother answered, with an impa- 
tient look of sorrow. ‘ You don’t know how bad it has been here 
with us all these weeks, Clym. You don’t know what a mortifica- 
tion anything of that sort is to a woman. Youdon’t know the sleep- 
less nights we’ve had in this house, and the almost bitter words 
that have passed between us since that fifth of November. I hope / 
never to pass six such weeks again. Tamsin has not gone outside 
the door, and I have been ashamed to look anybody in the face ; 
and now you blame me for letting her do the only thing that can 
be done to set that trouble straight.’ , 

‘No,’ he said slowly. ‘ Upon the whole, I don’t blame you. 
But just consider how sudden it seems to me. Here was I, 
knowing nothing ; and then I am told all at once that Tamsin is 
gone to be married. Well, I suppose there was nothing better to do. 
—Do you know, mother,’ he continued after a moment or two, look- 
ing suddenly interested in his own past history, ‘I once thougbt 
of Tamsin as a sweetheart. Yes, I did. How odd boysare! And 
when I came home and saw her this time, she seemed so much 
more affectionate than usual, that I was quite reminded of those 
days, ‘particularly on the night of the party, when she was 
unwell. We had the party just the same—was not that rather 
cruel to her ?’ : 

‘It made no difference. I had arranged to give one, and it 
was not worth while to make more gloom than necessary. To 
begin by shutting ourselves up and telling you of Tamsin’s misfor- 
tunes, would have been a poor sort of welcome,’ 

Clym remained thinking. ‘I almost wish you had not had that 
party,’ he said; ‘and for other reasons. But I will tell you ina 
day or two. We must think of Tamsin now.’ 

They lapsed into silence. ‘TI’ll tell you what,’ said Yeobright 
again, in a tone which showed some slumbering feeling still. ‘I 
don’t think it kind to Tamsin to let her be married like this, and 
neither of us there to keep up her spirits, or care a bit about her. 
She hasn’t disgraced herself, or done anything to deserve that. It 
is bad enough that the wedding should be so hurried and uncere- 
monious, without our keeping away from it in addition. Upon my 
soul, ’tis almost a shame. I'll go.’ 

‘It is over by this time,’ said his mother with a sigh ; ‘ unless 
they were late, or he ? 

‘Then I shall be soon enough to see them come out. I don’t 
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quite like your keeping me in ignorance, mother, after all. 
Really, I half hope he has failed to meet her.’ 

‘ And ruined her character.’ 

‘Nonsense! that wouldn’t ruin Thomasin.’ 

He took up his hat and hastily left the house. Mrs. Yeobright 
looked rather unhappy, and sat still, deep in thought. But she 
was not long left alone. A few minutes later Clym came back 
again, and in his company came Diggory Venn. 

‘I find there isn’t time for me to get there,’ said Clym. 

‘Is she married?’ Mrs. Yeobright inquired, turning to the 
reddleman a face in which a strange strife of wishes, for and against, 
was apparent. 

Venn bowed. ‘She is, ma’am.’ 

‘ How strange it sounds!’ murmured Clym. 

‘ And he didn’t disappoint her this time?’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘He did not. And there is now no slight on her name. I 
was hastening ath’art to tell you at once, as I saw you were not 
there.’ 

‘How came you to be there? how did you know of it?’ she 
-asked. 

‘I have been in that neighbourhood for some time, and I saw 
them go in,’ said the reddleman. ‘ Wildeve came up to the door, 
punctual as the clock. I didn’t expect it of him.’ He did not 
add, as he might have added, that how he came to be in that 
neighbourhood was not by accident; that since Wildeve’s re- 
sumption of his right to Thomasin, Venn, with the thoroughness 
which was part of his character, had determined to see the end of 
the episode, and had accordingly kept strict watch upon his rival 
for that purpose. 

‘Who was there ?’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘Nobody hardly. I stood right out of the way, and she did 
not see me.’ The reddleman spoke huskily and looked into the 
garden. 

‘Who gave her away ?’ 

‘Miss Vye.’ 

‘ How very remarkable! Miss Vye! It is to be considered an 
honour, I suppose.’ 

‘ Who’s Miss Vye ?’ said Clym. 

‘ Captain Drew’s granddaughter, of Mistover Knap.’ 

‘A proud girl from Budmouth,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘One 
not much to my liking.’ 

The reddleman kept to himself his acquaintance with that fair 
personage, and also that Eustacia was there because he went to 
fetch her, in accordance with a promise he had previously given as 
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soon as he learnt that the ceremony was to take place. He merely 
said, in continuation of the story: 

‘I was sitting on the churchyard wall when they came up, one 
from one way, the other from the other; and Miss Vye was walking 
thereabouts, looking at the headstones. As soon as they had gone 
in I went to the door, feeling I should like to see it, as I knew her 
so well. I pulled off my boots because they were so noisy, and 
went up into the gallery. I saw then that the parson and clerk 
were already there.’ 

‘How came Miss Vye to have anything to do with it, if she was 
only on a walk that way?’ 

‘ Because there was nobody else. She had gone into the church 
just before me, not into the gallery. The parson looked round 
before beginning, and as she was the only one near he beckoned to 
her, and she went up to the rails. After that, when it came to 
signing the book, she pushed up her veil, and signed; and Tamsin 
seemed to thank her for her kindness.’ The reddleman told the 
- tale thoughtfully, for there lingered upon his vision the changing 
colour of Wildeve when Eustacia lifted the thick veil which had 
concealed her from recognition, and looked calmly into his face. 
‘And then,’ said Diggory sadly, ‘I came away, for her history as 
Tamsin Yeobright was over.’ 

‘I offered to go,’ said Mrs. Yeobright regretfully. ‘But she 
said it was not necessary.’ 

‘Well, it is no matter,’ said the reddleman. ‘The thing is 
done at last as it was meant to be at first, and God send her hap- 
piness. Now I'll wish you good morning.’ 

He placed his cap on his head and went out. 

From that instant of leaving Mrs. Yeobright’s door the reddle- 
man was seen no more in or about Egdon Heath for a space of 
many months. He vanished entirely. The nook among the 
brambles where his van had been standing was as vacant as ever 
the next morning, and scarcely a sign remained to show that he 
had been there, excepting a few straws, and a little redness on the 
turf, which was washed away by the next storm of rain. 

The report that Diggory had brought of the wedding, correct 
as far as it went, was deficient in one significant particular, which 
had escaped him through his being at some distance back in the 
church. When Thomasin was tremblingly engaged in signing 
her name, Wildeve had flung towards Eustacia a glance which said 
plainly, ‘ I have punished you now.’ She had replied in a low tone, 
and he little thought how truly, ‘ You mistake; it gives me the 
sincerest pleasure to see her your wife to-day.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 





Atage Properties. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


‘In the mean time, I will draw you a bill of properties such as our 
play wants,’ says Peter Quince, the carpenter, when the performance 
of ‘ the most lamentable comedy and most cruel death of “ Pyramus 
and Thisby ” has been duly agreed upon by the ‘ crew of patches, 
rude mechanicals that work for bread upon Athenian stalls.’ 
‘ Properties’ have been, time out of mind, indispensable to theatrical 
exhibitions. When Melpomene first appeared, she grasped a 
‘ property’ dagger; when Thalia entered upon the scene, she 
carried a ‘property’ pastoral crook. Mr. Tennyson’s burthen of 
‘Property, property, property,’ has been from days immemorial a 
sort of watchword to Thespis and his children. 

Upon the Elizabethan stage certain properties were almost of 
the nature of set-pieces or detached portions of scenes. There 
were as yet no movable scenes employed as backgrounds to 
the figure-pictures formed by the actors; but the stage was not 
altogether without furniture or accessories to theatrical illusion. 
One of the earliest of properties was a representation of ‘hell- 
mouth,’ very frequently employed in the performance of miracle 
plays and morals. Malone’s liberal quotations from the Diary or 
Account Book of Henslowe, the manager, under date March 10, 
1598-9—the original work has unfortunately disappeared from 
Dulwich College, where it had long been preserved—supply curious 
information touching the properties, machinery, and fittings of our 
early stage. It is clear that rocks and steeples, trees and beacons, 
pictures now of Mother Redcap and now of Tasso,—in plays by 
Munday and Drayton and Dekker,—were freely brought upon the 
stage, in addition to such properties, in the stricter sense of the term, 
as musical instruments, weapons, armour, clubs, fans, feathers, 
crosiers, sceptres, skins of beasts, coffins and bedsteads, bulls’ and 
boars’ heads, a chariot for Phaeton, a trident for Neptune, wings 
for Mercury, a mitre for the Pope, a cauldron to be employed in the 
‘ Jew of Malta,’ and a dragon—one of the ‘ terrible monsters made 
of brown paper’ ridiculed by Stephen Gosson in 1581—to figure in 
the ‘Faustus’ of Marlowe. A mysterious item, ‘the Moris lymes,’ 
is supposed by Malone to refer to the limbs of Aaron the Moor in 
‘Titus Andronicus, who in the original play was probably 
tortured on the stage; in the same way, ‘for the playe of Faeten 
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the limes dead,’, may be understood to. represent the remains of 
the hero of Dekker’s ‘Sun’s Darling’ after his fatal fall. 

Mr. Payne Collier cites certain manuscript plays by William 
Percy, written probably about 1600, which are prefaced by a list 
of the properties requisite for their due performance. These are 
of the simplest kind—‘a ladder of roapes and a long fourme’ 
being prominent items—and were employed to vary the aspect 
of the stage, so that the spectator might persuade himself that 
the scene represented now Harwich, now Colchester, and now 
Maldon. A note to one of the plays explains that even the 
humble accessories contained in the list might be dispensed with 
upon occasion: ‘ Now, if so be that the properties of any of these 
that be outward will not serve the turn by reason of concourse of 
people on the stage, then you may omit the said properties which 
be outward and supply their places with their nuncupations only 
in text letters.’ From this rather vague stage direction it may be 
gathered that for a ‘ property ’—a tree, a tower, a rock, &c.—was 
often substituted a mere inscription, such as reminded the 
spectator that he must understand the tapestry enclosing the 
stage to represent, now Thebes, now Rhodes, and now the Temple 
of Mahomet: wherever, in fact, the events dealt with by the 
dramatist were supposed to occur. We learn, on Mr. Collier’s 
authority, that the technical word ‘ properties’ was applied to the 
appurtenances of the stage as early as the reign of Henry VI. in 
the ‘ Castle of Perseverance,’ one of the oldest Moral Plays in the 
language. In an account of the furniture, &c., required for the 
play of ‘St. George’ at Basingborne in the year 1511, the terms 
‘ properties’ and ‘property making’ are both used, the tireman 
or wardrobe-keeper being called ‘the garment man.’ In the 
‘brief estimate’ of the revels at Court in 1563—4 the ‘ properties’ 
for five plays at Windsor are several times mentioned. 

In the Gull’s Horn Book, 1609, there is humorous and 
minute advice to the gallants who, seated on three-legged stools, at 
a charge of sixpence each, crowded the stage, much to the 
annoyance of the actors and the audience in the other parts 
of the house: ‘ Present yourself not on the stage, especially at a 
new play, until the quaking prologue has by rubbing got colour 
into his cheeks, and is ready to give the trumpets their cue that 
he is upon the point to enter; for then it is time, as though 
you were one of the properties, or that you dropped out of the 
nangings, to creep from behind the arras, with your tripos or three- 
footed stool in one hand and a Txston [sixpence} mounted between 
a forefinger and a thumb in the other; for if you should bestow 
your person upon the vulgar, when the house is but half full, your 
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apparel is quite eaten up, the fashion lost, and the proportion of 
your body in more danger to be devoured than if it were served up 
in the counter amongst the poultry.” 


He has got into our tiring-house amongst us, 
And ta’en a strict survey of all our properties, 


_ says Byeplay, referring to Peregrine in Brome’s comedy of ‘The 
Antipodes,’ 1640, and a description follows of various theatrical 
properties, ‘our jigambobs and trinkets,’ and other scenic ac- 
cessories : 

Our statues and our images of gods, 

Our planets and our constellations, 

Our giants, monsters, furies, beasts, and bugbears, 
Our helmets, shields and vizors, hairs and beards, 

Our pasteboard marchpanes and our wooden pies . . . 


Peregrine is a sort of Quixote, and acts accordingly : 


Whether he thought ’twas some enchanted castle, 
Or temple hung and piled with monuments 
Of uncouth and of various aspects, 
I dive not to his thoughts; wonder he did 

* Awhile, it seemed, but yet undaunted stood ; 
When, on a sudden, with thrice knightly force, 
And thrice, thrice puissant arm, he snatcheth down 
The sword and shield that I played Bevis with, 
Rusheth amongst the foresaid properties, 
Kills monster after monster, takes the puppets 
Prisoners, knocks down the Cyclops, tumbles all 
Our jigambobs and trinkets to the wall. 
Spying at last the crown and royal robes 
I th’ upper wardrobe, next to which by chance 
The devil’s vizors hung, and their flame-painted 
Skin-coats, these he removed with greater fury, 
And (having cut the inferna] ugly faces 
All into mammocks) with a reverend hand 
He takes the imperial diadem, and crowns 
Himself King of the Antipodes, and believes 
He has justly gained the kingdom by his conquest. 





In the ‘Tatler,’ No. 42, Addison supplies a humorous list of 
properties, alleged to be for sale in consequence of the closing of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Notice is given, in mimicry of an 
auctioneer’s advertisement, that a ‘ magnificent palace with great 
variety of gardens, statues, and waterworks, may be bought cheap 
in Drury Lane, where there are likewise several castles to be 
disposed of, very delightfully situated; as also groves, woods, 
forests, fountains, and. country seats with very pleasant prospects 
on all sides of them: being the moveables of Christopher Rich, 
Esquire, [the manager,] who is giving up housekeeping, and has 
many curious pieces of furniture to dispose of, which may be seen 
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between the hours of six and ten in the evening.’ Among the 
items enumerated appear the following : 


A new moon, something decayed. 

A rainbow a little faded. 

A setting sun. 

A couch very finely gilt and little used, with a pair of dragons, to 
be sold cheap. 

Roxana’s nightgown. 

Othello’s handkerchief. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

An imperial mantle made for Cyrus the Great, and worn by Julius 
Cesar, Bajazet, King Henry VIII., and Signor Valentini. 

The imperial robes of Xerxes, never worn but once. 


This was an allusion to Cibber’s feeble tragedy of ‘ Xerxes,’ 
which was produced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1699, 
and permitted one performance only. 


The whiskers of a Turkish bassa. 

The complexion of a murderer in a bandbox: consisting of a large 
piece of burnt cork and a coal-black peruke. 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz. a bloody shirt, a doublet 
curiously pinked, and a coat with three great eyelet holes upon the 


breast. 
Six elbow chairs, very expert in country dances, with six flower- 


pots for their partners. 


These articles of furniture, of a mechanical or trick sort, 
employed in pantomimes, are referred to in a letter published 
at a later date in the ‘Spectator’ from William Screene, 
who describes himself as having acted ‘several parts of house- 
hold stuff with great applause for many years. I am,’ he 
continues, ‘one of the men in the hangings of the Emperor of 
the Moon; I have twice performed the third chair in an English 
opera; and have rehearsed the pump in the “ Fortune Hunters.” ’ 
Another correspondent, Ralph Simple, states that he has ‘ several 
times acted one of the finest flower-pots in the same opera wherein 
Mr. Screene is a chair,’ &c. 


A plume of feathers never used but by C£dipus and the Earl 
of Essex. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of trapdoors, 
ladders of ropes, vizard masques, and tables with broad carpets over 
them. 

A wild boar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 


Mrs. Tofts, as the Amazonian heroine of the opera of ¢ Camilla,’ 
by Marc Antonio Buononcini, was required to slay a wild boar upon 
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the stage. A letter published in the ‘Spectator’ professed to be 
written by the performer of the wild boar: ‘ Mr. Spectator,— Your 
having been so humble as to take notice of the epistles of other 
animals emboldens me, who am the wild boar that. was killed 
by Mrs. Tofts, to represent to you that I think I was hardly used 
in not having the part of the lion in Hydaspes given to me... . 
As for the little resistance which I made, I hope it may be excused 
when it is considered that the dust was thrown at me by so fair a 
hand.’ 
The list concludes : 


There are also swords, halberds, sheephooks, cardinals’ hats, 
turbans, drums, gallipots, a gibbet, a cradle, a rack, a cartwheel, an 
altar, a helmet, a back-piece, a breast-plate, a bell, a tub, and a jointed 
baby. 


But this supposititious catalogue is scarcely more comical than 
the genuine inventory of properties, &c., belonging to the 
Theatre Royal in Crow Street, Dublin, 1776. A few of the items 
may be quoted: 


Bow, quiver, and bonnet for Douglas. 

Jobson’s bed. (For the farce of ‘The Devil to Pay.’) 

Juliet’s bier. 

Juliet’s balcony. 

A small map for Lear. 

Tomb for the Grecian Daughter. 

One shepherd’s hat. 

Four small paper tarts. 

Three pasteboard covers for dishes. 

An old toy fiddle. 

One goblet. 

Twenty-eight candlesticks for dressing, and six washing basons, 
one broke, and four black pitchers. 

Eleven metal thunder-bolts, sixty-seven wood ditto, five stone 
ditto. 

Three baskets for thunder balls. 

Rack in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 

Elephant in ‘The Enchanted Lady,’ very bad. 

Alexander’s car. 

One pair of sea-horses. 

Six gentlemen’s helmets. 

Altar piece in ‘ Theodosius.’ 

The statue of Osiris. 

Water-fall. 

Frost scene in ‘ King Arthur.’ 

One sedan chair for the pantomime. 

The scaffold in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 

Several old pantomime tricks and useless pieces of scenes, 


a 
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The maker of properties, although an important’ aid to 
theatrical representations, is never seen by the audience; he is of 
scarcely less value to the stage than the scene-painter, but -he is 
never called before the curtain to be publicly congratulated upon 
his exploits. His manufactory or workshop is usually in some 
retired part of the theatre. He lives in a world of his own—a 
world of shams. His duty is to make the worse appear the better 
article ; to obtain acceptance for forgeries, to create, not realities, 
but semblances. He does not figure among the dramatis 
persone ; but, what a significant part he plays! Tragedy and 
comedy, serious ballet and Christmas pantomime, are alike to him. 
He appears in none of them, but he pervades them all; his unseen 
presence is felt as a notable influence on every side. He provides 
the purse of gold with which the rich man relieves the necessities 
of his poor interlocutor, the bank notes that are stolen, the will 
that disinherits, the parchments long lost but found at last, which 
restore the rightful heir to the family; possessions. The assassin’s 
knife, the robber’s pistol, the soldier’s musket, the sailor’s cutlass, 
the court sword of genteel comedy, the basket-hilted blade that 
works such havoc in melodrama, all these proceed from his 
armoury; while from his kitchen, so to speak, issue alike the 
kingly feasts, consisting usually of wooden apples and Dutch-metal- 
smeared goblets, and the humbler meals spread in cottage interiors 
or furnished lodgings, the pseudo legs of mutton, roast fowls or 
pork chops—to say nothing of those joints of meat, shoals of fish, 
and pounds of sausages inseparable from what are called the ‘spill 
and pelt’ scenes of harlequinade. 

Of late years, however, our purveyors of theatrical entertain- 
ments, moved by much fondness for reality, have shown a disposition 
to limit the labours of the property-maker, to dispense with his 
simulacra as much as possible, and to employ instead the actualities 
he but seeks to mimic and shadow forth. Costly furniture is now 
often hired or purchased from fashionable upholsterers. Genuine 
china appears where once pasteboard fabrications did duty—real 
oak-carvings banish the old substitutes of painted canvas stretched 
on deal laths and ‘ profiled,’ to resort to the tecknical term, with a 
small sharp saw. The property-maker, with his boards and 
battens, his wicker-work and gold leaf, his paints and glue and 
size, his shams of all kinds, is almost banished from the scene. 
The stage accessories become so substantial that the actors begin 
to wear a shadowy look—especially when they are required to 
represent rather unlife-like characters. Real horses, real dogs, 
real water, real pumps and washing tubs are now supplemented by 
real bric-d-brac, bijouterie, and drawing-room knick-knackery. 
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Faith has been lost, apparently, in the arts of stage illusion; the 
spectators must be no longer duped, things must be what they 
seem. But this system of furnishing the stage with actualities, 
or of combining the real with the imaginary, with a view to en- 
hancing scenic effect, is not absolutely an innovation—at least, 
some hints may be found of it in Addison’s account of the opera of 
his time. While allowing that an opera—and entertainments 
dependent upon spectacle for their success were included in that 
term—might be extravagantly lavish in its decorations—its only 
object being ‘ to gratify the senses and keep up an indolent atten- 
tion in the audience’—he urged that common sense should be 
respected, and that there should be nothing childish and absurd in 
the scenes and machines. ‘ How would the wits of King Charles’s 
time have laughed to have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in 
robes of ermine, and sailing in an open boat in a sea of pasteboard! 
What a field of raillery would they have been let into had they been 
entertained with painted dragons spitting wildfire, enchanted 
chariots drawn by Flanders mares, and real cascades in artificial 
landscapes! A little skill in criticism would inform us that 
shadows and realities ought not to be mixed together in the same 
- piece; and that the scenes which are designed as the representations 
of nature should be filled with resemblances and not with the 
things themselves. If one would represent a wide champaign 
country filled with herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw 
the country only upon the scenes and to crowd several parts 
of the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining together 
inconsistencies and making the decoration partly real and partly 
imaginary.’ 

Pursuing the subject, he relates how sparrows have been pur- 
chased for the opera house—‘io enter towards the end of the 
first act and to fly about the stage ... to act the part of 
singing birds in a delightful grove.’ Upon a nearer inquiry, 
however, he finds that, ‘though they flew in sight, the music 
proceeded from a concert of flagelets and bird-calls which were 
planted behind the scenes.’ So many sparrows, however, had been 
let loose in the opera of ‘ Rinaldo,’ that it was feared the house 
would never get rid of them, and that in other plays they might 
make their entrance in very improper scenes, so as to be seen 
flying in a lady’s bed-chamber or perching upon a king’s throne. 
‘I am credibly informed,’ he continues, ‘that there was once a 
design of casting into an opera the story of Whittington and his 
Cat, and that in order to it there had been got together a 
great quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the play- 
house, very prudently considered that it would be impossible for 
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the cat to kill them all, and that consequently the princes of the 
stage might be as much infested with mice as the prince of the 
island was before the cat’s arrival upon it; for which reason he 
would not permit it to be acted in his house.’ In conclusion, 
he mentions a proposal to furnish the next performance of the 
opera with a real orange grove from Messrs. Loudon and Wise, 
the Queen’s gardeners at this time, and to secure a number of 
tomtits to personate the singing birds, ‘ the undertakers being re- 
solved to spare neither pains nor money for the gratification of the 
audience.’ 

A new performance being in course of preparation, the property- 
maker is duly furnished with a ‘plot’ or list of the articles re- 
quired of his department, there being also plots or lists for the heads 
of other departments: a scene-painter’s plot, a carpenter’s scene 
plot, and a tailor’s plot, setting forth the dresses necessary to the 
representation. In the pantomime season, or whenever any great 
pageant or spectacle is to be produced, these plots are of prodigious 
extent. They are fairly written on long slips of paper—like the 
bills of fare in coffee-rooms—and may be some yards in length. The 
property-maker affixes his list to the wall of his workshop, and sub- 
jects it to very careful study. Every item must be considered and 
remembered. Here is the authentic property plot of the first three 
scenes of the famous pantomime of ‘ Mother Goose’ : 


Scene I.--Thunder, &c.; stick for Mother Goose; favours for 
villagers ; huntsman’s whip; staff for beadle, 

Scene II.—Golden egg; goose. 

Scene I1I.—Three chairs; a knife and stick for pantaloon; a sword 
for harlequin ; two pistols to fire behind the scenes. 


And so on through a score of scenes. 
‘Mother Goose’ was really a very simple affair, however. The 
property plot of modern pantomimes is more after this fashion : 


Scenes I.—Twelve demons’ heads ; twelve three-pronged spears ; 
twelve pairs demons’ wings ; twelve tails ; one dragon, to vomit fire, and 
with tail to move. One cauldron to burn blue; demon king’s head ; 
one red-hot poker; four owls with movable eyes, to change to 
green imps ; twelve squibs, to light on demons’ tails. Red fire. 

Scene II. Farry Scens.—Twenty-four silver helmets for ballet, 
eight superior ; twenty-four javelins for ditto, eight superior ; twenty- 
four silver shields, eight superior; twenty-four garlands of flowers, 
eight superior ; silver car for fairy queen, with silver star at back to 
revolve; Cupid’s bow and arrows; one dove, to fly off; one plum- 
pudding, to walk; six mince pies, to walk; one turkey and sausages to 
sing and dance. White fire. 
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The eight superior articles, it may be noted, are for the ladies 
in the front rank of the ballet, who are brought more prominently 
before the spectators, and are usually the more skilled and comely 
of the troop. At the back of the stage, inferiority of aspect and 
accomplishment, and the evidences of time’s assaults and injuries, 
are supposed to escape observation. 

The duties of the property-man are very multifarious. Is a 
snow-storm required ? He provides the snow, and showers or drifts 
it from the flies. Are figures or objects to be seen crossing the 
distant landscape, the river or the bridge? He cuts them out of 
pasteboard and fits them with wires that may be jerked this way 
and that. Does the situation require a railway collision, a burning 
house, a sinking ship, or an earthquake? The property-man will 
take the order and promptly execute it. Steam shall be seen to 
issue from funnels, engines shall shriek, mines shall explode, waves 
shall mount, flames flicker, lightnings flash and thunder roar, 
rafters fall, and sparks and smoke and fearful saltpetrous fumes 
fill the theatre—all at the bidding of the property-man. 

Nor is he more necessary to pantomime and melodrama than 
.to Shakespeare. Grimaldi, indeed, upon occasions, finding a 
scarcity of the appliances necessary to the business of harlequinade, 
resorted to the public markets, and made live pigs, ducks, and geese - 
do duty for the usual property animals—the property-man, very 
likely, thinking poorly of such efforts of nature in comparison with 
the works of art he would have produced had time permitted ; just 
as Mr. Johnson, the machinist of Covent Garden, viewing Chunee, 
the real elephant at Drury Lane, is reported to have said : ¢ I should 
be very sorry if I couldn’t make a better elephant than that!’ But 
as a rule no performance is possible without the property-man. 
What, for instance, would ‘ Macbeth ’ be, bereft of its properties : its 
witches’ cauldron, eye of newt and toe of frog, apparitions, torches, 
crowned kings, the dagger with which Duncan is slain and the blood- 
stains which are afterwards to render Macbeth’s hands ‘a sorry 
sight’? How could ‘Hamlet’ be played without the partisans of 
Francisco and Bernardo, the fencing foils for the last scene, the 
poisoned cup out of which Gertrude is inadvertently to drink, 
the book Hamlet is to read, denouncing its slanders, the miniature 
portraits upon which he is to descant, and that famous skull 
—once adorning the shoulders of Yorick, the king’s jester—over 
which he is to muse ? 

This skull seems oftentimes to have been no figment or 
property of pasteboard, but a real thing—there being so many 
skulls about in the world, and obtainable at a small cost—al- 
though there is a story told of a sheep’s head being brought on as 
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a property to serve the purpose of the scene, and enable Hamlet 
to meditate as usual and point the accustomed morals. This 
involved a bad compliment to the departed Yorick, however, and 
assumed the complete ignorance of the audience in regard to com- 
parative anatomy. Nor is it to be believed that Hamlet could 
seriously repeat his philosophical speeches, gazing steadily the 
while at the straightened forehead of the innocent sheep. 
Macready relates in his Diary of his performing ‘ Hamlet’ at Boston, 
U.S., in 1848: ‘ Was struck at the grave scene with the extra- 
ordinary weight of the skull which was given to me. I thought it 
was loaded; then it occurred to me it might be filled with earth 
—but no. Mr. Ayling observed to me it might be a negro’s skull ; 
looking at the receding forehead, I perceived it was so. But, 
directly, this circumstance seemed to confirm to me Agassiz’s 
theory, that the brain did not develop itself after childhood ; the 
brain does not grow, but the bone does. The weight of this skull 
went in confirmation of this ingenious theory.’ Of a subsequent 
performance at Richmond in the same year he writes: ‘ Acted 
Hamlet, taking much pains, and, as I thought, acting well; but 
the audience testified neither sensibility nor enthusiasm, and I 
suppose it was either not good or “ caviare to the general.” They 
gave me the skull, for Yorick’s, of a negro who was hung two years 
ago for cutting down his overseer.’ 

‘One man in his time plays many parts.’ Did George 
Frederick Cooke, the tragedian, when he personated Hamlet—he 
must have been a very indifferent Hamlet—ever think that his skull 
would be handled by a later Hamlet and appear upon the scene as 
the skullof Yorick? Yet this strange event came to pass. Cooke 
died in 1812, and was buried in the strangers’ vault of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York. Some ten years later Kean, fulfilling an engage- 
ment in America, resolved that due honour should be paid to the 
remains of the departed tragedian, whose memory he affected to 
hold in extraordinary veneration. With the permission of Bishop 
Hobart, the body was removed from the strangers’ vault to the 
public burial-ground of the parish, and a handsome monument was 
erected at Kean’s expense. Many lamenting friends and admirers 
attended the ceremony : ‘ tears fell from Kean’s eyes in abundance,’ 
writes Dr. Francis, who relates the story in his ‘Old New York.’ 
But in the transfer of the coffin from the vault to the grave the 
dead actor’s body was subjected to strange mutilation. Kean 
possessed himself of one of the toe-bones; ‘it was a little black 
relic, and might have passed for a tobacco-stopper.’ Some other 
devotee stole the head; Dr. Francis may not have been the thief, 
but he became the receiver. He writes: ‘I may here perhans 
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The eight superior articles, it may be noted, are for the ladies 
in the front rank of the ballet, who are brought more prominently 
before the spectators, and are usually the more skilled and comely 
of the troop. At the back of the stage, inferiority of aspect and 
accomplishment, and the evidences of time’s assaults and injuries, 
are supposed to escape observation. 

The duties of the property-man are very multifarious. Is a 
snow-storm required ? He provides the snow, and showers or drifts 
it from the flies. Are figures or objects to be seen crossing the 
distant landscape, the river or the bridge? He cuts them out of 
pasteboard and fits them with wires that may be jerked this way 
and that. Does the situation require a railway collision, a burning 
house, a sinking ship, or an earthquake? The property-man will 
take the order and promptly execute it. Steam shall be seen to 
issue from funnels, engines shall shriek, mines shall explode, waves 
shall mount, flames flicker, lightnings flash and thunder roar, 
rafters fall, and sparks and smoke and fearful saltpetrous fumes 
fill the theatre—all at the bidding of the property-man. 

Nor is he more necessary to pantomime and melodrama than 
- to Shakespeare. Grimaldi, indeed, upon occasions, finding a 
scarcity of the appliances necessary to the business of harlequinade, 
resorted to the public markets, and made live pigs, ducks, and geese 
do duty for the usual property animals—the property-man, very 
likely, thinking poorly of such efforts of nature in comparison with 
the works of art he would have produced had time permitted ; just 
as Mr. Johnson, the machinist of Covent Garden, viewing Chunee, 
the real elephant at Drury Lane, is reported to have said : ¢ I should 
be very sorry if I couldn’t make a better elephant than that!’ But 
as a rule no performance is possible without the property-man. 
What, for instance, would § Macbeth ’ be, bereft of its properties : its 
witches’ cauldron, eye of newt and toe of frog, apparitions, torches, 
crowned kings, the dagger with which Duncan is slain and the blood- 
stains which are afterwards to render Macbeth’s hands ‘a sorry 
sight’? How could ‘Hamlet’ be played without the partisans of 
Francisco and Bernardo, the fencing foils for the last scene, the 
poisoned cup out of which Gertrude is inadvertently to drink, 
the hook Hamlet is to read, denouncing its slanders, the miniature 
portraits upon which he is to descant, and that famous skull 
—once adorning the shoulders of Yorick, the king’s jester—over 
which he is to muse ? 

This skull seems oftentimes to have been no figment or 
property of pasteboard, but a real thing—there being so many 
skulls about in the world, and obtainable at a small cost—al- 
though there is a story told of a sheep’s head being brought on as 
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a property to serve the purpose of the scene, and enable Hamlet 
to meditate as usual and point the accustomed morals. This 
involved a bad compliment to the departed Yorick, however, and 
assumed the complete ignorance of the audience in regard to com- 
parative anatomy. Nor is it to be believed that Hamlet could 
seriously repeat his philosophical speeches, gazing steadily the 
while at the straightened forehead of the innocent sheep. 
Macready relates in his Diary of his performing ‘ Hamlet’ at Boston, 
U.S., in 1848: ‘ Was struck at the grave scene with the extra- 
ordinary weight of the skull which was givento me. I thought it 
was loaded; then it occurred to me it might be filled with earth 
—but no. Mr. Ayling observed to me it might be a negro’s skull ; 
looking at the receding forehead, I perceived it was so. But, 
directly, this circumstance seemed to confirm to me Agassiz’s 
theory, that the brain did not develop itself after childhood ; the 
brain does not grow, but the bone does. The weight of this skull 
went in confirmation of this ingenious theory.’ Of a subsequent 
performance at Richmond in the same year he writes: ‘ Acted 
Hamlet, taking much pains, and, as I thought, acting well; but 
the audience testified neither sensibility nor enthusiasm, and I 
suppose it was either not good or “ caviare to the general.” They 
gave me the skull, for Yorick’s, of a negro who was hung two years 
ago for cutting down his overseer.’ 

‘One man in his time plays many parts.’ Did George 
Frederick Cooke, the tragedian, when he personated Hamlet—he 
must have been a very indifferent Hamlet—ever think that his skull 
would be handled by a later Hamlet and appear upon the scene as 
the skullof Yorick? Yet this strange event came to pass. Cooke 
died in 1812, and was buried in the strangers’ vault of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York. Some ten years later Kean, fulfilling an engage- 
ment in America, resolved that due honour should be paid to the 
remains of the departed tragedian, whose memory he affected to 
hold in extraordinary veneration. With the permission of Bishop 
Hobart, the body was removed from the strangers’ vault to the 
public burial-ground of the parish, and a handsome monument was 
erected at Kean’s expense. Many lamenting friends and admirers 
attended the ceremony : ‘tears fell from Kean’s eyes in abundance,’ 
writes Dr. Francis, who relates the story in his ‘Old New York.’ 
But in the transfer of the coffin from the vault to the grave the 
dead actor’s body was subjected to strange mutilation. Kean 
possessed himself of one of the toe-bones; ‘it was a little black 
relic, and might have passed for a tobacco-stopper.’ Some other 
devotee stole the head; Dr. Francis may not have been the thief, 
but he became the receiver. He writes: ‘I may here perhaps 
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invade the sanctity of burial transaction ; but the occurrence to 
which I allude is innocent, and may be deemed curious as well as 
rare. A theatrical benefit had been announced at the Park, 
and “ Hamlet” the play. A subordinate of the theatre hurried to 
my office at a late hour for a skull; I was compelled to loan the 
head of my old friend George Frederick Cooke. “ Alas, poor 
Yorick!” It was returned in the morning, but on the ensuing 
evening, at a meeting of the Cooper Club, the circumstance be- 
coming known to several of the members, and a general desire 
being expressed to investigate phrenologically the head of the 
great tragedian, the article was again released from its privacy, 
when Daniel Webster, Henry Wheaton, and many others who en- 
riched the meeting of that night, applied the principles of 
craniological science to the interesting specimen before them. 
The head was pronounced capacious, the function of animality 
amply developed; the height of the forehead ordinary; the space 
between the orbits of unusual breadth, giving proofs of strong per- 
ceptive powers; the transverse basilar portion of the skull of cor- 
* responding width. Such was the phrenology of Cooke. This 
scientific exploration added to the variety and gratification of 
that memorable evening. Cooper felt as a coadjutor of Albinus, 
and Cooke enacted a great part that night.’ 

The toe-bone appropriated by Kean was not to be used asa 
property, but treasured as a relic of ‘the greatest creature that 
ever walked the earth:’ for so the dead tragedian was described by 
the living. His first words to his wife on his return from America 
were, ‘I have brought Charles a fortune. I have brought some- 
thing that the Directors of the British Museum would give ten 
thousand pounds for! But they sha’n’t have it.’ On special oc- 
casions he compelled his friends and associates to go down upon 
their knees and reverently kiss the precious relic. There can be 
little doubt that the actor’s intellects were at this time seriously 
deranged. The toe-bone was placed upon the mantel-piece ; Mrs. 
Kean and the servants were strictly enjoined not to touch it upon 
any pretence whatever. It remained unmolested for several months. 
Occasionally the actor explained its merits to an intelligent 
visitor, otherwise it received his sole homage. ‘ His wife detested 
it. The servants hated it. The maids were afraid of it... . At 
last—-it was one dull evening, when Kean had been absent from 
hore for several days, and his wife was tired of waiting and 
watching for him—the detested toe-bone presented itself to her 
sight, a few bitter words escaped her, . . . she eyed the object 
of her husband’s adoration with the most sincere disgust... - 
Finally she seized it, protecting her fingers with a piece of 
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paper, and threw it out of window! Kean, discovering his loss, 
was furious. His wife held her peace. It was in vain that he 
examined and cross-examined the servants. “Mary,” he said 
at length, in tones of the deepest melancholy, ‘your son has 
lost his fortune. He was worth 10,000/. Now he is a beggar!” ’ 

When Macready produced ‘ As You Like It,’ with great com- 
pleteness, at Drury Lane in 1842, he was anxious to procure a real 
deer-skin for exhibition in the forest scenes, and by way of illustra- 
tion of the song ‘ What shall he have that killed the deer?’ The 
Duke of Beaufort seems to have gathered that some difficulty had 
arisen in the matter. Macready enters in his Diary: ‘ The Duke 
of Beaufort called and inquired of me about the deer-skin I 
wanted for “ As You Like It.” He very courteously and kindly 
said he would send to Badminton, and if there was not one ready 
he would desire his keeper to send one express. It was extremely 
kind,’ concludes the tragedian, evidently deeply touched by the 
ducal interest in a stage property. 

Only one word more about stage properties. 

Mr. Three-stars, the eminent tragedian about to appear for the 
first time upon a provincial stage, made express inquiries concerning 
‘the acoustic properties’ of the house. Thereupon the anxious 


property-man rushed into the presence of the manager. ‘We 
have not got all the properties yet, sir; Mr. Three-stars wants the 
acoustic properties.’ ‘Get them at once, then; let Mr. Three-stars 
have everything he wants!’ was the prompt reply of the energetic 
manager. 





An Automatic Enigma. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
z. 


Ir was a time-honoured custom of the Mullenville population to 
assemble at the village post-office every afternoon (except Sundays) 
between four and five o’clock; and there, while waiting for the 
mail to be made up, to indulge in social conversation. This 
post-office was but one phase, so to say, of Mr. Samuel Cooper's 
large grocery-shop, on the corner of the main street. Mr. Cooper, 
on receiving his appointment in due course after the presidential 
election, had caused a large, handsome case, made of polished 
woods and fronted with glass, to be erected on one of his counters ;. 
behind this the mail was sorted and the letters popped deftly into 
their proper pigeon-holes, where the expectant owners could see 
them through the glass, and speculate as to whom they were from. 
.When all were distributed the little door at the centre was opened 
and the letters delivered through it to the people. Persons who 
have always been waited on by postmen at their own houses can 
never know how much sociable enjoyment and pleasurable suspense 
their unacquaintance with this Mullenville custom has lost them. 
The sight of letters and newspapers popping into boxes seemed to 
assist ideas in popping into heads and words in popping out. At 
no time, certainly, were the inhabitants of Mullenville more gay, 
talkative, and good-humoured than at afternoon mail-time in Mr. 
Cooper’s shop; and as for the lovers—miserable indeed would have 
been their predicament had the Mullenville post-office happened 
not to exist. 

On the sixth day of August, 1873—for in matters of this im- 
portance it is desirable to be accurate about dates—the usual 
genial assemblage was buzzing within the post-office walls. It was 
nearly five o'clock; the mail was well-nigh assorted. Now the 
little delivery door was thrown open with a sharp click-clack, and 
up surged the people, breaking wavelike in front of it, and thence 
flowing off in a lengthened stream to the shop entrance, when 
those who emerged first grouped themselves upon the steps and 
sidewalk and watched the egress of those who came after them. 
Amongst the former was noticeable the figure of an elegantly- 
attired, aristocratic young fellow, with a countenance handsome 
and enterprising, and easy and confident bearing. It was young 
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Ned Holland, from the University, who, having been detected in 
some tremendous joke upon the ‘ Faculty,’ had been sent up here 
to rusticate. He was a talented, audacious young gentleman, one 
of those rare characters who are popular with both men and women. 
There was a good deal of the romantic in his composition, combined 
with that impetuosity of feeling and fertility of invention which 
are generally pleasing to the softer sex, and to the sterner 
likewise—unless there should happen to be a question of jealousy 
involved. And just here it is proper to state that Asa Cooper, the 
postmaster’s only son, and the heir of his large business and con- 
siderable savings, was bitterly jealous of Mr. Ned Holland. Nor 
was his jealousy unfounded. 

Pretty, naive, charming Nellie Swansdowne came out of the 
post-office door just as the clock struck five, and long-legged, 
red-faced, awkward Asa Cooper appeared there at her side. He 
was paying her compliments fragrant with the perfume of bad 
tobacco and pomade, and as they descended the steps he crooked 
his elbow at her, and affably bade her ‘ hook on to it!’ 

Nobody could agree, in discussing the episode afterwards, 
exactly how it was done, but everybody did agree that nothing 
could have been quicker, neater, completer. Some one had stepped 
suddenly forth from the crowd on the sidewalk; a stern, decided 
voice had said, ‘ Stand aside, sir!’ a gentle, caressing murmur had 
added, * Allow me, Miss Swansdowne!’ and lo! there stood Asa, 
rebuffed, forlorn, his face purple with a medley of malignant 
passions, while yonder, moving away arm in arm,a picture of 
clinging trust on one side and loving guardianship on the other, 
were to be seen the well-matched figures of Ned Holland and 
Nellie Swansdowne. That was the amount of it. 

Everybody chuckled and felt pleased, and Asa the discomfited 
found no sympathy anywhere. He had never been a favourite of 
the younger generation of Mullenville, although, owing to his 
sound financial prospects, he was treated with some deference by 
such of the elders as had marriageable daughters on hand. On the 
present occasion, however, he was. universally laughed at, and the 
gallant young gentleman from the College was the hero of the hour. 

The reader’s imagination will spare him the trouble of being 
told what events had led up to this incident—how during the 
month of Ned Holland’s sojourn in Mullenville, his manly grace 
and Nellie’s maidenly charm had proved mutually and irresistibly 
attractive; or how, the day before the exploit we have witnessed, 
the loving explanation had taken place, and Asa Cooper’s final 
overthrow been agreed upon. It is needless to enter into these 
particulars; what follows is of greater moment. 
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II. 


A waLk of more than half a mile lay between the lovers and 
the vine-clad farmhouse in which Nellie lived. It was an ideal 
lovers’ walk, winding always, with lush meadows and a brook on 
the right hand, and an undulating hill on the left; the road 
everywhere overshadowed by tall elm and butternut trees. But 
had it been never so unpicturesque, the sunshine in the young 
people’s hearts would have supplied all deficiencies. Yet, alas! 
for the folly of human beings, their own wanton enemies. It was 
on this selfsame solitary road, gilded by the setting sun and sha- 
dowed by the trees, that these two fortune-favoured, romantic 
young idiots must needs involve themselves in a lovers’ quarrel, 
brought on by absolutely nothing whatever, and yet maintained 
with as much determination as though the life and honour of each 
of them had hung upon the issue. Let the shade of the discarded 
Asa rejoice! It happened precisely thus :— 

Nep Hotzanp (as they turn the corner of the main street and 
strike into their homeward road). What was poor Asa saying to 
you, Nellie, when I interfered ? 

NELLIE SwanspowneE (gathering up her skirts deftly with one 
hand, while she holds unnecessarily fast to Ned’s arm with the 
other). Oh, I don’t know! Some of his bosh, I suppose. I’m 
sure J didn’t listen to him! 

Nep (smiling self-complacently). You used to listen to him a 
good deal, though, before I came on the scene ? 

NELLIE (turning up her distracting nose the least nvite in the 
world). Well, for the matter of that, I’ve listened to plenty of 
bosh, both before you came—and since. 

NeEp (hypocritically tragic). Oh, Nellie! do you really believe 
that all I have said to you during these few heavenly weeks has 
been—bosh ? 

NELLIE (giving his arm a tiny remorseful squeeze). Not 
quite so bad as that, Ned ; I was only making fun. 

Nev (tyrannically following up his advantage, bending 
towards her confidentially). You do care for me—don’t you, 
dear ? 

Neue (looking down, and excessively lovely ; then up, and 
blushing). Well, I should think you might know by this. Ah! 
Ned—oh ! right in the street, and everybody looking! Aren’t you 
ashamed ? 

Nep (insufferably exultant at having doneit). Oh, so awfully 
ashamed! There was nobody looking, though, you sweet little 
goose | 
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(Here follows a pretty long silence, both walking along with 
their eyes on the ground, not only arm in arm but hand in hand 
likewise, and their hearts feeling so tender as to be almost 
painful.) 

Nep (slaying the slain again). How did you ever come to 
like Asa Cooper, Nellie? What was the fascination ? 

NELLIE (reproachfully). Why, Ned! you know there wasn’t 
any. I always detested the great red-faced creature; but you 
know he’s rich, and papa owes Mr. Cooper a lot of money, and so 
—well, you know how it was. 

Nep (with confidence). But your papa will be glad to have us 
married, won’t he ? 

Newuie (hesitating). Well—papa will, of course; but I’m 
afraid old Mr. Cooper will be angry and come down on poor papa 
for the debt. That’s all I fear. 

Nep (smiling reassuringly). Oh, my dear, you may rely on 
me to manage all that ! 

NELLIE (impulsively). I always do rely on you, dear... 

(It was more excusable this time; they were in the shadow of 
a great butternut tree, and the coast was clear. But she blushed 
as rosily as before, and gave him a little cuff on the ear.) 

Nev (who wants more). What is it about me that you most 
like, Nellie ? 

NeLuie (who thinks he may have had too much, and wishes 
to keep him within bounds). Your nose, I think. It’s the part 
of you one sees first. 

Nep (whose rather large nose is his one weak point). I 
wouldn’t make personal remarks if I were you, my dear. It isn’t 
well-bred. 

NELuiE (who, being a country girl, is particularly sensitive 
about good breeding). Much obliged to you for telling me, I’m 
sure! I'll try not to shock your taste in future. 

Nev (with a dignifiedly aggrieved air). It’s my feelings 
rather than my taste—— 

NELLIE (interrupting him with an unreal, satiric laugh). 
Your feelings! really! Come, Ned, you mustn’t talk about 
your feelings to me! Whatever else I don’t know, I do know 
you ! 

Nep (as if hearing for the first time an interesting bit of 
news). Indeed? Well, I’m glad you do know something! 

NELuiE (coldly, dropping his arm). I’m not proud of the know- 
ledge. It doesn’t amount to much, and it was a bore learning. 

Nep (politely—very unhappy). I’m afraid ’'m detaining you 
too long from the society of Mr. Asa Cooper. 
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NELLIE (smiling—utterly miserable). Poor Asa! He is a 
human creature, at any rate—not a machine ! 

Nep (savage at this concession to his rival—his voice tremb- 
ling). DoTI understand you to insinuate that J am a machine, 
Miss Swansdowne ? 

NELLIE (with hysteric laughter). Is it possible you didn't 
know that, Mr. Holland? You always reminded me of a clock, stuck 
up to be looked at,—wound up to go, and always doing over the 
same things—thinking yourself so clever, so accomplished, s9 
knowing, and everybody else so vulgar, so stupid, so commonplace. 
—Oh! you needn’t speak; one can always tell what a clock is 
going to say by looking at its face. But really, now, Mr. Holland, 
if you wouldn’t pretend to be a man, you might be quite interesting 
—as a machine! 

Nep (overwhelmed at this unprecedented outburst from 
gentle Nellie Swansdowne). Why, Nellie! what does all this 
mean? Are you angry? Have you forgotten that I must go 
away to-morrow? and is this to be our parting? But 
youre in a passion now (a sensible observation to make at 
this juncture!) Wait a minute, and think what you are doing. 
(With a burst of tenderness.) Oh, Nellie, you know I love 
you ! 

NELLIE (not only very angry, but oppressed by a dread lest 
she should give in and cry). You love me! Id as lief be loved 
by a—— 

Nep (losing his temper and his last chance). For the last 
time, Miss Swansdowne—do you mean to marry me ? 

NELLIE (with passionate resentment—catch her marrying 
anyone who calls her * Miss Swansdowne’). Id sooner marry an 
ow——an——(not quite certain of the word) an owtomatom ! 

Nep (staggered, but still game). Very well! Thanks! Good- 
bye! J trust your wish may be gratified ! 


And with that they parted. Each hoped the other would 
relent ; both hoped in vain. Ned went tragically home, packed 
his valise, settled his bills, and took the evening express to New 
York, praying that a collision might occur on the way. Nellie 
rushed to her chamber, locked herself in, and prepared to die before 
morning. But no collision occurred ; and Nellie appeared alive 
at the breakfast table the next day. Such is the way of the 
world. 

Ofie word more in this connection. It is an ugly word to say, 
but it must be said. Asa Cooper, having satisfied himself of the 
actual and permanent disappearance of Mr. Ned Holland, began to 
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renew his attentions to the forlorn damsel. He walked home 
with her in the afternoons; he called on her in the evenings; he 
sent her bouquets and sugarplums; and Nellie—O Frailty! thy 
name still continues to be Woman!—Nellie did not repel his 
advances with disdain. 


III. 


By one of those odd coincidences which do sometimes occur, in 
spite of common sense, science, and the nineteenth century, it was 
on the forty-seventh day after the quarrel and parting between 
Nellie and Ned, that the famous Dutch Automaton visited Mullen- 
ville, and gave that single exhibition which will never be forgotten 
so long as Mullenville continues to hold her place among the 
villages of the world. 

No one who has resided within a thousand miles of Mullenville, 
or has subscribed to that widely-circulated journal, the ‘ Mullen- 
ville Repository,’ needs to be reminded of the extraordinary occur- 
rences of the night of September 22, 1873. But, for the benefit of 
such as resided in Europe at that date, or were unborn, a some- 
what detailed reference to the affair must be made. 

About seven o’clock on the morning of September 15, Muilen- 
ville awoke to a sense of placards. Placards were posted up 
everywhere—on barns, on gate-posts, on board-fences, on the white- 
washed exterior of the hotel stables, and one fiery old fellow on the 
very door of the meeting-house. Every placard bore the announce- 
ment, in letters of all sizes up to a foot in height, that an astound- 
ing curiosity would be exhibited in the Town Hall on the evening 
of September 22. This curiosity was neither more nor less than 
an automaton, made to represent a man, life-size, and constructed 
with such surpassing ingenuity by the distinguished professor of 
philosophical and practical mechanies at the University of Utrecht 
in Holland, that it was next to impcssible to detect where life 
ended and mechanism began. In fact, a number of testimonials 
were quoted from eminent individuals living out West, professing 
to be well acquainted with mankind and profoundly versed in the 
arcana of human nature, who nevertheless had been completely 
mystified by the marvellous accuracy wherewith the automaton 
counterfeited real life. Some persons went so far as to declare in 
all seriousness that it was not an automaton at all, but the devil! 
And surely, were half the wonders ascribed to it true, one might 
be justified in suspecting necromancy. Not only could the thing 
walk, move its arms, turn and nod its head, roll its eyes and twiddle 
its thumbs: but it could talk, sing, whistle, laugh, and (if report 
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could be trusted) read and write into the bargain! There was 
really something appalling in the idea. 

It will readily be understood that the anticipations aroused in 
the Mullenvillanous breast were vivid and anxious. Nothing was 
talked of, day and night, but the famous Dutch Automaton. As 
the appointed day drew near, people gathered together from miles 
around ; the hotel was filled from cellar to ridgepole; three-fourths 
of the private dwellings in town were transformed into boarding- 
houses ; while quite a little army of enthusiasts actually pitched 
tents and camped out in Cooper’s meadows, on the other side of 
the milldam. Mr. Cooper, it may be mentioned, was chairman of 
the committee appointed to organise the entertainment, and so 
energetic was he as to leave no doubt as to its being a grand success. 
He even hired a couple of dozen carpenters from the nearest city 
(which was fifty miles distant) to come and work in relays on an 
enormous scaffolding constructed on opposite sides of the Town 
Hall, and intended to afford those who could not find room inside 
an opportunity of looking in through the windows. 

On September 21 Asa Cooper went to make his evening call on 
Nellie Swansdowne. Of course the first subject introduced was 
the Dutch Automaton. Nellie, however, seemed rather shy of the 
fopic, and did not respond very readily to Asa’s boisterous enthu- 
siasm. To listen to that young gentleman’s descriptions and 
eulogies, one would have supposed that the Automaton must have 
been his foster-brother at the least. Unmindful of Nellie’s 
abstraction and restlessness, he dilated on its life-like attributes 
and mysterious construction at inexhaustible length, and finally 
produced an order for the two best seats in the hall, which, as 
being the son of the chairman, he had been able to secure for 
Nellie and himself. Would she go with him the next night ? 

Nellie hesitated over the proposal for some time, and suggested 
all manner of objections, which Asa combated with all a lover’s 
earnestness. The real cause of her reluctance she omitted to state; 
it seems to have been an indisposition, amounting almost to a 
superstitious dread, to trust herself within the sphere of the mys- 
terious piece of mechanism which had so singularly entered into the 
‘last conversation which she and Ned had had together. As she sat 
in the evening light by the window, and gazed out upon the dark- 
ening vista of the road along which he and she had walked toge- 
ther, and where they had said farewell for ever, there was a sad and 
distant expression in her eyes, as though the vision of some one 
loved and lost yet lingered before them. At length, however, she 
roused herself from her gloomy reverie, forced a flow of spirits, 
laughed and chatted with artificial gaiety, and finally made Asa 
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happy by consenting to accompany him to the exhibition. He 
went home with an exulting heart, as well he might; but Nellie 
had a fearful dream that night: she thought she was standing up 
to be married to a tall figure, draped from head to foot in a dark 
mantle. Just as she was wondering whether it were Asa Cooper 
or Ned Holland, the mantle fell off, and behold! there stood the 
old family clock with its cracked face and antique mahogany case. 
As she stared at it in dismay it struck the hour of seven, but 
the strokes sounded in her ears like hard metallic words, whose 
purport was, ‘I— trust —your —wish— may —be—gratified !’ 
With that it toppled over upon her, as if to crush her; but then 
she awoke, all in a tremble,and became aware that it was seven in 
the morning and breakfast time. 


iV. 


Evening had come. An expectant crowd at the railway 
station had witnessed the arrival of the train containing the famous 
Dutch Automaton. The train came in with a long-drawn shriek, 
as of a soul in despair; and after its wondrous freight had been 


disembarked, it rattled away again with an infernal cachinnation 
as though some unholy joke were in the wind. Meanwhile, under 
direction of the manager (a remarkable personage, with long black 
hair falling over his shoulders, and a copious black beard), a large 
box or case, resembling in appearance a cross between a coffin and 
a meat-safe, was carefully lifted into the express-waggon. The on- 
lookers whispered to one another that it held the wondrous mechan- 
ism of the Automaton. The sensation created was profound, and not 
unmixed with fear. Men gathered in little groups as if for mutuai 
protection, whispering apprehensively to one another, and casting 
strange glances over their shoulders into those dark recesses of 
the station which were unillumined by the lurid gleam of the 
lanterns. But when the rattle of the express-waggon had died 
away in the distance, a fresher air seemed to blow around; the 
whispers became voices, and at last some of the bolder spirits 
went so far as to laugh and crack jokes—almost scaring themselves 
again by their own audacity. 

Eight o’clock. Every seat was filled; all the standing room 
was jammed to suffocation; the staircase and the outside flight of 
steps were packed; the scaffolding which the enterprise of Mr. 
Cooper had caused to be erected groaned beneath the swarms of 
human beings, at a dollar a head, which clustered over it. Every 
tree which grew within a hundred yards of the hall had been hired 
by speculators, who charged half a dollar for the upper branches, 
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a quarter of a dollar for the lower ones, and ten cents for a cling to 
the trunk; and every one of those speculators made a fortune. 
In short, no such ‘house’ had ever been seen or heard of either in 
Mullenville or elsewhere; and if the manager of the Automaton 
received, as it was affirmed he did, ten per cent. on the proceeds, 
it was enough to have paid poor Mr. Swansdowne’s debts to Mr. 
Cooper five times over. 

Within the hall, a black curtain was stretched across the stage, 
which was raised about five feet above the level of the floor. In 
front of this curtain, by way of orchestra, sat David Clank, the 
village gaol-keeper, with his violin under his chin. In a private 
stall, nearly opposite him, was Asa Cooper, with Nellie Swansdowne 
beside him; the former loquacious, smiling, and pomaded; the 
latter pale, silent, and nervous. 

A bell sounded. The manager stepped before the curtain, and 
made a dignified obeisance to the assembly. He stroked his 
beard, passed his fingers through his long hair, and said that this 
was the proudest moment of his life. He affirmed that this was 
the first American audience before which the Automaton had been 
exhibited ; and he would even go so far as to say that the eminent 
professor in the University of Utrecht in Holland had manufactured 
it specially with an eye to its appearance here to-night. He would 
venture to add that the expectations aroused by the placards would 
be more than satisfied. The Automaton was certain to outdo 
itself in the presence of so much worth and wisdom, so much 
youth and beauty, as were gathered together in that hall—and 
outside of it. At the words ‘ youth and beauty’ his eye fell upon 
the upturned and bewildered face of Nellie Swansdowne. He 
smiled, bowed again, stroked his beard, and vanished. 

An interval elapsed, and then the bell sounded once more. 
David Clank laid down his violin, walked to the corner of the stage, 
aud pulled a string. The curtain flew back and revealed a large 
box, standing on end, in shape something between a coffin and a 
meat-safe. Amidst a death-like stillness a narrow door in the 
_ front of this box opened, and out stepped, with an air of jaunty 
assurance, with light flaxen hair and whiskers, with a suit of 
clothes in the latest fashion, with an eye-glass, a switch-cane, and 
patent leather boots—out stepped, with a bow and a smirk, just as 
any human being might have done, only with infinitely more grace 
and ease—out stepped the miraculous, the mysterious, the super- 
natural, the incomparable Automaton! And the whole vast audience 
in the hall, as well as the innumerable multitude without, having 
held their breath uninterruptedly for a week, now let it out in one 
prolonged, simultaneous, and mighty ‘ Ah-h-h-h-h!’ Their sus- 
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pense was at an end, and the greatest wonder of the world was 
before their eyes. 

It was all true; nay, half the truth had not been said about it. 
That Dutch Automaton, as Asa observed, sotto voce, to Nellie, did 
beat all nature. It seemed absolutely endowed with human intel- 
ligence; indeed, the opinion was generally held that no merely 
human intelligence could compete with it. Why, it ogled the 
women! it cracked jokes with the men! it danced a hornpipe! it 
whistled ‘ Yankee Doodle’! The audience became excited—wild 
—frantic! Their frenzy rose to madness, yet seemed utterly in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the occasion. The Dutch Automaton 
was not an automaton at all—it was a demigod! Hurrah! 
Huzza! Hi! 

And how did the demigod impress Nellie Swansdowne? When 
first the door of the box opened, and that marvellous piece of me- 
chanism stepped forth and walked down to the footlights, she gave 
a little shriek, and half started from her seat. Recovering herself, 
with a nervous laugh, she looked around to see whether anyone had 
observed her. Fortunately, everyone was intent upon the stage. 
She turned her eyes again towards the Automaton, and as she 
looked her gaze became more absorbed, until she seemed to live 
only in the eyes. The expression of wonder on her lovely face 
deepened into amazement, which merged into incredulity, which 
gave way to mystification, which intensified into fear. Her sweet 
lips parted, her breath came in fits and starts. During all the time 
the Automaton was in sight she uttered not a single word. Un- 
questionably, no person in the audience was more affected by that 
evening’s entertainment than was Nellie Swansdowne. 

At length the end came. The Automaton, in a few well-chosen 
words, took leave of the audience, at the same time expressing the 
hope of meeting them soon again—if not all, at least some of them. 
It was said afterwards that a peculiar twinkle was observable in 
its left eye as it made this addition. The machine then retired up 
the stage, keeping its face towards the spectators, and bowing to 
the right and the left. On reaching the door of its box, it paused, 
took a nosegay from its button-hole, and tossed it over the foot- 
lights. A hundred hands were outstretched to grasp it, but it fell 
right into Nellie Swansdowne’s lap. She caught it up, and several 
pairs of jealous feminine eyes in the vicinity saw—or fancied they 
saw—her detach from it a fold of white paper, which she slipped 
into her bosom. The Automaton nodded and smiled at her, then 
vanished into its box, the curtain was drawn into place again, and 
the exhibition was over. 

The audience, exhausted by its emotions, remained seated for 
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several moments, trying to realise the fact that this wonder had 
actually been present before their eyes. But when the attendants 
began to turn out the lights, the people rose, whispering and mur- 
muring among themselves, and began crowding out of the hall. 
And now a kind of awe fell upon them—a reluctance to look over 
their shoulders—an unreasoning impulse to get out to the open 
air as quickly as possible. They looked askance at one another, as 
though under an apprehension lest that supernatural piece of Dutch 
clockwork might suddenly appear at their elbows. The multitude 
outside, who had pressed to the entrance, curious to see the faces of 
those who had been under the same roof with the Automaton, shrank 
back alarmed at sight of their pale and panic-stricken appearance. 
One and all hurried homewards as fast as their legs could carry 
them, and in an incredibly short space of time not a soul was left 
in the streets. 


¥. 


Amoné the last to leave the hall were Asa Cooper and Nellie 
Swansdowne. A melancholy interest attaches to this final ap- 
pearance of theirs together in the world. They were seen to walk 
away in the direction of Nellie’s home ; but when they had passed 
beyond the light of the gas-lamps which burned dimly over the 
iron gate of the wall, darkness swallowed them up, and there were 
none to tell what happened to them afterwards. It was a warm, 
cloudy night, and heavy drops of rain fell intermittently: the air 
was close and oppressive, and distant echoes of thunder moaned in 
the air. Nellie Swansdowne, the pretty, the sweet, the lovable, 
was never seen at Mullenville again. 

Asa Cooper, however, was picked up the next day on the high 
road to Boston, several miles away. He was in a condition of 
utter physical exhaustion ; his clothes were covered with dirt, and 
his right eye was terribly swollen and discoloured. But worse than 
all, his mind was found to have fallen into a state of hopeless im- 
becility. When questioned as to what had occurred to him after 
leaving the hall, he could only maunder about a phantom carriage, 
drawn by black horses, which had come thundering along the road 
after Nellie and himself, while they were still a quarter of a mile or 
more from the former’s home. Out of this carriage, he affirmed, 
had sprung a goblin which, from its figure, height, and bearing, he 
had no difficulty in identifying with the famous Dutch Automaton, 
although the flaxen hair and whiskers had been cut off. The goblin 
had taken advantage of his temporary consternation to prostrate 
him by a left-hander on the eye; it had then seized Nellie (who, 
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either from terror or from some other cause, had been unable to utter 
so much as a single scream) round the waist, and had leaped with her 
into the phantom coach, which had immediately disappeared into 
the night with a rumble like an earthquake. Asa, on recovering 
his feet, had set off in pursuit ; but after running a long distance 
he had dropped from fatigue, and had lain where he fell until the 
next day. Such was his story, as nearly as it could be pieced to- 

ether from his incoherent mutterings and ravings. The good 
people of Mullenville, with that clear common sense which has al- 
ways characterised them, paid no further heed to the unfortunate 
imbecile’s disclosures than to make them a warrant for his im- 
mediate committal to the town asylum for persons of unsound mind. 
Thither was he accordingly conveyed; but his infirmity turning 
out to be harmless, he was ultimately allowed to return to the 
bosom of his family. There he may still be found; and, todo him 
justice, he seems no more idiotic than he always was, save on the 
one subject of the night of September 22, 1873. 

Not the least peculiar feature of this mysterious affair is the 
fact that, from that day to this, no one either heard of or saw the 
famous Dutch Automaton. The only trace left of it was the large 
box, which remained standing on the stage behind the black 
curtain. A committee, of which Mr. Cooper was chairman, was 
organised to sit upon this box; which, not without many mis- 
givings, they did : and arrived at the conclusion that it ought to 
be opened. David Clank, as being the man in Mullenville who 
seemed to stand least in awe of it, was appointed to this momentous 
duty; the committee standing by, armed with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun and a hymn-book. The box was found to contain nothing 
more terrible than a couple of wigs, with beards to match}; one 
being jet-black, the other of a light flaxen tint. These relics were 
locked up in the Court House; and then the committee, having 
voted that their proceedings should be printed and that their 
chairman should be thanked, adjourned sine die. 

In process of time, as people’s imaginations cooled, the fame of 
the Automaton would seem to have fallen somewhat into disrepute. 
It was declared that the thing was not so very wonderful after all ; 
that it had not, as a matter of fact, done half the feats it had been 
credited with; that its motions had been limited in scope and stiff 
and mechanical in character ; that a whizzing sound, as of a clock 
running down, had attended every moment; that its voice had 
been nothing better than a croak and a squeak ; that it had never 
sung or whistled at all; and that, as to reading or writing— 
humbug ! 

Such are the deliberate conclusions of the more intellectual 
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part of the community. But some foolish and pig-headed persons 
there are who persist in believing that there was more (or less) 
about that Automaton than the public ever suspected. They ask 
why David Clank wore so knowing an air at and after the date of 
the exhibition? They inquire who gave him that new violin? 
and what he meant by his facetious remarks about the Automaton’s 
connection with Holland? They furthermore express curiosity as 
to who paid Mr. Swansdowne’s debts ? and would like to be in- 
formed why the latter took the disappearance of his beloved and 
only daughter so composedly? They even insinuate that the fold 
of paper which Nellie was seen to detach from the bouquet, con- 
tained writing, the purport whereof was to remind her of a certain 
rash wish she had once uttered, and to prepare her for that wish’s 
strange fulfilment. Moreover . .. but no! let this suffice. Why 
concern ourselves with the pointless ineptitudes of visionaries ? 

I regret my inability to make this tale complete by reference 
to the fate of one who figured prominently in the earlier part of it 
—Ned Holland. Did he live to repent of that foolish fit of temper 
which separated him from a girl he truly loved and who loved him? 
Did he, when it was too late, seek forgiveness and reconciliation, 
and did he register a vow to live unmarried for her sake? These 
are questions which I can afford the reader no help in answering. 
But Ned was a fellow of such resolution, such loyalty, and such good 
sense, that it seems improbable he would tamely submit to the 
loss of all he most prized, still less that he would seek consolation 
in forgetfulness. Nevertheless, men are men, and I should not 
wonder if Ned Holland were a married man. But even were he 
to turn up the happy possessor of a loving wife and three lovely 
children, I should refuse to believe that his heart had ever wavered 
in its constancy to her who was once Nellie Swansdowne. 





A Pastoral in Dresden China. 


Down the greenwood hollows, 
Piping, Daphnis goes ; 
Little Euphro follows, 
Blushing white and rose, 
Tracks him like a leopard, 
Trembles like a roe ;— 
Happy, happy shepherd, 
Feared and followed so! 
In a daisied dingle, 
Where the blossoms stray, 
Upward, downward, mingle 
Meadow-sweet and may ; 
Here the shepherd lingers, 
Whilst the birds are mute, 
And his deft brown fingers 
Loosen round the flute ; 
Till, while dreaming roses 
Ring him where he lies, 
Sudden slumber closes 
Both his laughing eyes ; 
Down the fair white shoulder 
Droops the curly head,— 
Euphro, waxing bolder, 
Flushing warm and red, 
Bends, and, breathing deeper, 
Quivering, steals a kiss ; 
Foolish, foolish sleeper, 
Wilt not wake for this ? 
Wild with fear and burning, 
Through the tangled brake 
See the girl returning, 
Shamefaced for love’s sake, 
Homeward, homeward flying,— 
While the wanton swain, 
Sleeps, for all her sighing, 
Loved and kissed in vain. 
EDMUND W. GOSSE. 























The Domes ant Daunts of the Jtalian Poets. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


VI. MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


Or all the names which Italy has so abundantly contributed to the 
roll of those of our race who have elevated, ennobled, and benefited 
humanity, there is perhaps no other one which has become a 
household word among our insular selves to the same degree as 
that of Michelangelo. And it is reasonably intelligible that such 
should have been the case. Of all the otiose, if ingenious, specu- 
lations, with which cultivated minds are wont to amuse themselves, 
there is none more futile or more surely condemned to issue in 
mere logomachy than the question of the comparative ‘ greatness’ 
of great men. But it is, as I have said, intelligible enough that 
he whose greatness has been displayed in pursuits and capacities 
very diverse, and appealing to the admiration and sympathies of 
several differently constituted orders of mind, should become the 
favourite of a very general hero-worship. Among ourselves, how- 
ever, Michelangelo has always been very much better known asa 
sculptor and a painter than as an architect or a poet. He has been 
better known, too, as an architect than as a poet. Of course, toa 
certain degree, this has been the case also in his own land. For 
it is unquestionable that, be comparative estimates as between him 
and others what they may, he approached the topmost summit of 
art as a sculptor and a painter very much more nearly than as a 
poet. But in speaking, writing, or thinking of him his country- 
men never forget that he was all these; and it is in the latter 
capacity that we have here to consider him. 

In contemplating a human mind simply with reference to its 
capacity for manifesting the extent of the powers of the wondrous 
instrument, versatility should perhaps be considered as the surest 
mark of superior power. Of course it is generally the case that 
what the individual gains by the development of many-sided 
activity and diverging capabilities, the world loses. The faculties 
of the man whose life is devoted to the making of pins will be 
stunted and all but destroyed by such limitation ; but the world 
will get better pins than would have been in any other way attain- 
able. Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether Michelangelo 
would have given any better painting to the world than the vaults 
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of the Sistine Chapel, if he had never touched a chisel; any 
better sculpture than the Moses, if he had never handled a brush; 
any grander architectural conception than the dome of St. Peter’s, 
if he had never meddled with sculpture or painting; or any 
sweeter poetry than the sonnets addressed to Vittoria Colonna, had 
he never used any other medium for the manifestation of his 
thought than the pen. I doubt whether the same thing could be 
said with equal security of any other of the exemplars of marvellous 
versatility which have commanded the admiration of the world. 
Here is honest George Vasari’s account of the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, which a subsequent generation has deemed less wonderful 
than did that of its contemporaries. It was by a special act of 
compassionate mercy for human error and misdirected effort, in 
the opinion of Messer Giorgio, that the ‘ benignant Ruler of the 
Heavens purposed to send on earth an intelligence that should be 
universally able in every art and in every profession, working by 
his own sole effort, to show what perfection is in the art of 
design, in outline, in light and shade, in giving relief to things 
represented by painting, in working with unerring judgment in 
sculpture, and in rendering human dwellings convenient, safe, 
healthful, cheerful, well-proportioned, and rich with the various 
adornments of architecture. The Creator, at the same time, willed 
that he should further be adorned with true moral philosophy, and 
with the ornament of sweet song, to the end that the world should 
admire and select him as an exemplar of a singular purity of life, 
in regard to his actions, the holiness of his conduct, and his entire 
character; and that we might deem him rather a celestial pheno- 
menon than a being of this world.’ Worthy Master George 
piles up his eulogy with somewhat more of enthusiasm, perhaps, 
than discrimination: but it serves to indicate that in the case of 
Michelangelo it was not left for subsequent generations to discover 
the greatness of the man, whom nevertheless his own did not alto- 
gether abstain from putting to vile uses. 

The redundant vehemence of Vasari’s testimony to the moral 
worth of his hero will appear less marked by conscious exaggeration 
to those who bear in mind the exceeding lowness of the moral 
standard of the world into which Michelangelo was born. That 
Florentine and Roman world of the sixteenth century was such 
that a man of the masculine worth, uprightness, and elevation of 
mind of this Buonarroti might well seem an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon to the historian of the lives of so many clever scape- 
graces. Michelangelo was, despite a somewhat rugged temper, and 
perhaps a certain tendency to complain and be dissatisfied with 
the world around him to a greater degree than is quite consistent 
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with the dignity of character that ought to have belonged to such 
a nature, unquestionably a good man—an exemplary son, a kind 
and beneficent, though somewhat dictatorial brother; a good 
master, and a most conscientious servant. The moral value and 
tendency of his work was never absent from his mind; and it may 
be with the utmost safety asserted, despite one of the favourite 
cants of the day, that, had it been otherwise, the artistic value of 
his work would have been far less than it is. 

Michelangelo was born, on March 6, 1474, at Caprese, a little 
town in the Casentino, at which his father, Ludovico, a member of 
a noble but impoverished Florentine family, held at the time the 
temporary office of Podesta, or chief magistrate. But on the ex- 
piration of his term of office, about six months after the birth of 
this his second son, he returned to Florence, and the child was, 
according to the fashion of the time, put out to nurse in the village 
of Settignano, two or three miles from the city. Settignano is 
situated on the slope of the hill of Fiesole, in the immediate 
vicinity of extensive stone quarries, and its inhabitants are mostly 
quarry-men, stone masons, and sculptors, as they have been from 
long before Michelangelo’s day to the present time—sculptors of 
- garden statues, chimney-pieces, cornices, and the like; for the 
material which the hill that overlooks Florence gives them is not 
marble, but a tolerably fine limestone. Nevertheless Settignano, 
with its abounding quarries of this humble material, has produced 
more than one sculptor who has become known on the roll of art 
as ‘da Settignano. And Vasari tells that Buonarroti himself, 
in conversation with him, once said, ‘If there is anything good in 
my talent, it comes from having been born in the fine air of your 
native Arezzo’—i.e. at Caprese in the province of Arezzo, of which 
Vasari was a native—‘ and from my having sucked in chisels and 
mallet with the milk of my nurse’! The nurse in question was 
doubtless the daughter and granddaughter of many generations of 
workers of stone ; and physiologists may find interest in the spe- 
culation how much of absolute scientific fact there may have been 
in the great sculptor’s remark. 

Thus the haunts of Michelangelo’s earliest years were the 
brown stony and sterile slopes of the hill overlooking Florence, 
and the wondrously storied and villa-dotted valley of the Arno. 
That was the scene his eyes looked on at their first opening with 
intelligence on the scene on which he was to play his part, during 
the years when the outward world and its sights and sounds make 
the most indelible impression on the character. Despite the years 
which the great sculptor passed subsequently at Rome, and the 
greatness of the works which have bound up his name and fame 
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with that of the eternal city, he was to the last, as at the first, 
eminently, entirely, and most characteristically a Florentine—a 
Florentine in his affections, his associations, and the tone of his 
mind and character; and there was no hour of his sojourn in Set- 
tignano in which he was not sucking in with the air he breathed, 
and with every sight which met his eyes, the influences which made 
him so; doubtless also, at the same time, the influences which 
turned his opening mind to art. 

Probably there has never been a time in any city of the world 
when Art, in the sense which has been given to the term in 
modern times, occupied so large a portion of the national mind, 
and absorbed so large a share of the resources, talent, and thoughts 
of the people as it did in Florence during the sixteenth century. 
And, though one of the results of this was to make consummate 
artists the companions and friends of princes, another was so to 
ennoble the disciples of every branch of the great pursuit, that there 
was no breach in the brotherhood of the great family. Sculptors 
of the first rank of merit and reputation used to sign themselves 
‘lapicida,’—stone-cutter. And the stone-cutters of Settignano 
among whom Michelangelo passed his earliest years were recognised 
as belonging to the guild of art; and doubtless interpreted to the 
receptive child the wonderful panorama on which he and they 
looked down with every rising and every setting sun, and the 
objects in it, with the commentaries and in the spirit of artists. 

A fine place for the first years of a healthy child is that hill- 
side, with its shrewd and limpid atmosphere, swept by every gale 
on its way from the Apennine to the Mediterranean. Grand space 
and opportunity for rambling! Scarcely any enclosures! Yet the 
slopes around are not entirely barren. Large spaces, it is true, are 
mere rock and the quarries from which the palaces of Florence 
have been dug out. But these are mingled with olive groves ; 
and the dark green of the cypress harmonises with singularly 
admirable effect with the grey stone tints in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion with it. 

Before long, however, the boy was allowed to descend into the 
valley on which we may be sure he had long been looking with 
longing eyes, and to become a Florentine. He was placed by his 
father in a grammar school, where one Francesco da Urbino was 
his master. He made good progress with his studies there; but 
the ruling passion was not slow to declare itself. Every moment 
that he could call his own, the boy devoted to drawing. A bit of 
charcoal and a white wall were all that was necessary to his delight 
and to his improvement in the art of design. As usual, his father 
was anxious that his son should pursue some occupation, in which 
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success could be more surely secured by industry, and rewarded by 
wealth. But, as usual also, the artistic temperament prevailed 
over all the obstructions paternal authority could place in his way, 
And it was not long before Ludovico Buonarroti, seeing that it was 
useless to struggle against so strong a bias, following too the advice 
of judicious friends, and thinking that if it was to be so, it was 
best that it should be done under good auspices, placed him in the 
workshop of Domenico and David Ghirlandaio, then the best art- 
school in Florence. Here is the memorandum of the contract 
made with the brothers Ghirlandaio, as recorded by the young 
apprentice’s father :— 

‘April 1, 1488. I, Ludovico son of Leonardo di Buonarroti, 
place my son Michelangelo with Domenico and David, sons of 
Tommaso Currado, for the next three years, according to the 
following conditions. The said Michelangelo shall remain with 
the aforesaid brothers for the time named, to learn to paint, and 
to perfect himself in that art, and to be obedient tothem. During 
which time the above Domenico and David agree to pay him 
during the said period of three years the sum of twenty-four 
florins, the first year six florins, the second year eight florins, and 
* the third year ten florins, together ninety-six lire.’ 

On this Mr. Heath Wilson in his recent most valuable work on 
Michelangelo, written on the occasion of the tercentenary celebration 
at Florence, justly remarks that the terms of the agreement afford 
a very remarkable testimony to the early proficiency of the young 
student, seeing that, in contradiction to the usual practice in similar 
cases,his services even during the first year of his apprenticeship 
were deemed worthy of payment. 

In his fourteenth year he frequented the school which the art- 
loving Medici had established in the gardens attached to the 
Casino, which still stands on the Piazza di San Marco at Florence, 
though it is not to be understood that Michelangelo saw the 
elegant little building in question as it is seen at the present day. 
The first recorded work of his boyish chisel was the head of a Faun 
executed in the Medici garden, which so pleased the magnificent 
Lorenzo that he kept the young artist in his house till his death 
in 1492, the seventeenth year of Michelangelo’s age. 

Condivi, his disciple, friend, and biographer, writes that a few 
months before the Medici were driven from Florence, Michelangelo 
foreseeing the catastrophe, and fearing that in such a revolution he 
might not be in safety in Florence, left the city and went to 
Bologna, and thence to Venice. His stay in the latter city seems 
to have been very short, and unmarked by anything of interest. 
But he remained somewhat more than a year at Bologna, in the 
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house of his countryman Messer Francesco Aldovrandi, at that time 
a member of the Bolognese government. There his patron took 
him one day to see the magnificent tomb of Saint Dominick, and, 
pointing out to him that the figure of an angel, which should 
have been holding one of the flambeaux, as well as a figure of 
Saint Petronius, were wanting, asked him if he thought that he 
could supply them. The young man thought that he could, and 
produced two of the most remarkable of the figures, which have 
made that wonderful sepulchral monument in the old Dominican 
church a veritable museum of masterpieces of sculpture. 

It was not long before the young Tuscan, one of whose em- 
ployments at Bologna had been the affording to his patron Aldov- 
randi the pleasure of hearing Dante read aloud by a Tuscan 
tongue, began to long to return to the banksof the Arno. Things 
had become again quiet at Florence, and the year 1495, the 
twentieth of his age, found him once again working, mainly with 
his chisel, for Florentine patrons. Among other works he executed 
a sleeping Cupid, which led in a whimsical manner enough to his 
first visit to Rome. The work was executed wholly in the antique 
manner; and the younger Lorenzo, the son of Pier Francesco de’ 
Medici, chancing to see it, and admiring it much, said to the 
artist: ‘ Why, if you were only to doctor it a little, so as to give 
it the appearance of having been buried for ages under the ground, 
you might send it to Rome, and sell it as an antique for far more 
than you could get for it otherwise.’ Michelangelo took the 
hint, more in a spirit of fun, it would seem, than for the sake of 
gainful fraud. For he sold the Cupid, disguised as Lorenzo had 
suggested, to a dealer at Florence, one Baldassare del Milanese, 
who undoubtedly was cognisant of the trick, for the small sum of 
thirty ducats. Baldassare took it to Rome, and at once sold it to 
the Cardinal San Giorgio, as an antique, for two hundred ducats! 
And very amusing it is, to observe the same frauds and sequel of 
circumstances going on in the fifteenth century as those which are 
enacted beneath our eyes in the nineteenth! It is within the 
memory of the present writer, that an extremely clever young Floren- 
tine sculptor—(Bastianini, I think his name was; and had he not 
died almost immediately afterwards, his name would have been 
well enough known by this time!)—made a terra-cotta bust of 
a medizval Florentine worthy, executed in the style of the renais- 
sance, and sold it for a trifle to a Florentine dealer, whose name it 
is perhaps unnecessary to mention. This man sold it as a medieval 
work to the Louvre—it was in the days of the second empire—and 
for several years it figured as such in that collection, to the great 
chuckling and amusement of the Florentine artists and antiquaries, 
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which was immensely increased by the obstinate determination of 
the authorities of the Louvre not to be undeceived, and to main- 
tain that the bust, which all the artistic world at Florence had 
seen the making of, was a cinque-cento work! Whether it has 
yet been removed from the Louvre or catalogued under its true 
description, I do not know! 

The Cardinal San Giorgio was less headstrong in his error. It 
quickly came to his ears that he had been cheated; whereupon he 
sent back—(this perhaps not so wisely!)—the Cupid to Messer 
Baldassare, and compelled him to disgorge the two hundred ducats., 
He was, however, sufficiently aware of the real merit of the rejected 
work, to send a person to Florence, with instructions to leave no 
stone unturned for the discovery of the artist. Chance favoured 
the envoy’s object, for happening one day to mention the 
sleeping Cupid, and the trick that had been played upon his em- 
ployer, Michelangelo at once said that he was the veritable 
author of the work in question. Thereupon followed urgent invi- 
tation to Rome, and promises of patronage and support on the 
part of the art-loving Cardinal. And the young Michelangelo 
was tempted to seek his fortune in the promised land of artists, 
the great emporium of patronage and art, which was at the same 
time the only spot in all the world in which, as regards sculpture, 
the works of ancient Greece and Rome could be studied to any 
good effect. In truth, in those days Rome was the Eldorado of 
artists of every kind. Wealth in inexhaustible streams flowed 
from every country to the banks of the Tiber, and was there 
placed at the disposition of a society of cultivated old bachelors, 
to whom art in its various branches afforded almost the only 
reputable and innocent object for the employment of it. Strange 
that under such circumstances Rome itself should have ever 
been, of all the cities of Italy, the least fertile in native artistic 
genius! Probably this arose from the fact that the Church 
herself absorbed into her own attractive and richly promising 
career all the talent, energy, and intellectual vigour that the soil 

produced. 
. It was a great day, that June 25 in the year 1496, when 
Michelangelo, then in his twenty-second year, entered, by the 
old Porta del Popolo, the Eternal City!—a great day for the 
artist, and a yet greater day for Rome. The Church and Christen- 
dom were at that time disgraced by the existence in St. Peter’s 
seat of that monster of cynical profligacy, Alexander VI. Very, 
very bad must have been the’entire condition of the body social 
at Rome and in the Church, when it was possible that such a man 
could be chosen to represent God’s Vicar on earth! And in truth 
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the rampant paganism, which had succeeded to the barbarism and 
ecclesiastical bigotry and intolerance of an earlier day, while it 
produced a social atmosphere and tone of feeling favourable to art 
and its votaries, was characterised by an almost universal dissolute- 
ness and profligacy, from the taint of which very few of the men 
or women of that generation escaped. And it is a very striking 
and memorable fact, that one of these few was the young artist, 
who arrived in his twenty-second year, alone and his own master, 
in that pleasure-loving city, where his patrons were the loosest of 
the loose livers who sat in the high places there. Yet such was 
the case. Worthy Messer Giorgio Vasari was so impressed by the 
moral worth as well as by the artistic excellence of Buonarroti, 
that he considered, as has been seen, the former no less than the 
latter as a special example afforded to a wicked world by the 
mercy of heaven. And this ‘stone-cutter’ and painter is almost 
the only one among the company of Italian poets with whose 
stories the readers of these sketches have been occupied, from 
whose pages the strictest moralist could desire to blot no line! 

His first Roman patron, the Cardinal San Giorgio, as he was 
called, was that Raffaello Riario, nephew of the Cardinal Pietro 
Riario, on whom his uncle, Sixtus IV., bestowed such enormous 
masses of wealth. The Cardinal Raffaello was the Cardinal Pietro’s 
heir, and having been first created a cardinal at the age of seven- 
teen, he received a crowd of appointments, the agglomeration of 
which seems almost incredible even in those utterly shameless 
days. He was Archbishop of Pisa, Archbishop of Viterbo, and 
Bishop of Arezzo. He was Bishop of Savona, and Archbishop of 
Lucca. He was Bishop of Taranto, Cuenca, Osma, Porto, Ostia, 
and Velletri. He was Abbot of the great monasteries of Monte 
Cassino, Cava, Chiaravalle, Pavia, Sassovino, besides a host of 
smaller preferments. But biographers of his own day would 
enumerate all these monstrously accumulated riches as indications 
of the high and incontestable merit of the cardinal, rather than as 
anything objectionable in any way. No scandal was given by 
such unblushing pluralism and rapacity; and the Cardinal San 
Giorgio could not be said to have lived a scandalous life. 

This splendid prince of the Church was only thirty-seven years 
of age, at the time when the young sculptor in his twenty-first year 
went to Rome at his invitation, and presented himself with a letter 
of introduction from his friend Lorenzo. No doubt life and its 
prospects presented themselves on that June morning in very 
roseate hues, both to the young patron and the young artist. The 
former appeared to have well-nigh everything that the world could 
give him, high rank, troops of friends, youth, health, and almost 
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boundless wealth. The latter found himself launched under the 
most favourable auspices in that City of Rome, which was—as in 
a great but much less degree it still is—the promised land of the 
artist, and especially the sculptor! The future that was before 
each of them was fated to be, in either case, very different from 
aught that the outlook could have seemed to promise! There 
were twenty years of prosperity before the Cardinal, but at the 
end of them there was a terrible precipice and fall. He was im- 
plicated in the conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against Leo X.; 
and though it is believed on apparently very good grounds that the 
extent of his guilt was to have been cognisant of the conspiracy, 
he was degraded from the purple; all his innumerable benefices 
were taken from him ; the huge and magnificent palace which he 
had built at San Lorenzo e Damaso, with blocks of travertine 
robbed from tke Coliseum, and columns from the Theatre of 
Pompey, was confiscated ; and he was condemned to death. The 
energetic interposition of his brethren of the Sacred College 
obtained the remission of the capital sentence ; and he was per- 
mitted to live in the home he had made for himself during the 
miserable remnant of his life. But his heart was broken. He 
pined for four wretched years, and then vacated the magnificent 
palace he was suffered to die in, to the purpose to which it was 
destined, that of the ‘ Palazzo della Cancelleria.’ It was here that 
the Roman Parliament assembled by Pius IX. was held in June 
1848, and here on the great staircase, up which Michelangelo 
had carried with a beating heart his letter of introduction to the 
Cardinal, that Rossi was murdered by the chiefs of a political 
party, which the deed has rendered indelibly infamous. 

But the future concealed behind its veil a yet more unforesee- 
able career for the artist. Dreams he doubtless had of great things 
to be achieved, for there was the consciousness of power stirring 
within him. But not genius itself, in its most audacious visions, 
could have dreamed that he, that young Tuscan ‘ stonecutter,’ the 
son of a poverty-stricken father, should leave such a mark on the 
_ Eternal City as should, during the whole of its future existence, be 
one of the main attractions which should bring thither from all 
the nations of the world, pilgrims whose faith would never have 
called them ‘ ad limina Apostolorum ’! 

Here is the artist’s account of his reception by the magnificent 
Cardinal, in a letter written by him to his patron and friend, 
Lorenzo :— 

‘ Magnificent ' Lorenzo, &e.—This is to inform you that op 


1 Not the Magnificent. The adjective is merely complimentary. 
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Saturday last ' we arrived safely, and immediately went to visit the 
Cardinal di San Giorgio, and I presented to him your letter 
(chome sabato passato gugnemo assalvamento, essubito andamo 
a vicitare eb chardinale di San Gorgo, elli presentai la vostra 
lettera, as Michelangelo writes in his native Tuscan, spelling the 
words exactly as the lower order of Florentines pronounce them to 
this day). He appeared to be pleased to see me, and desired me to 
go immediately to see certain figures (the Cardinal’s collection of 
ancient statues !) in which I occupied (ochwpaz) the whole of that 
day, so that I did not deliver your other letters that day. After- 
wards, on Sunday, the Cardinal came to the new house and ordered 
me to be called. I went to him, and he asked me what I thought 
of the things I had seen. On this subject I told him my mind ; 
and certainly I think that he has many beautiful things. Then 
the Cardinal asked me if I thought I had it in me to produce 
something of beauty. I answered that I was not capable of doing 
such fine things as I had seen, but he should see what I could do. 
We bought a piece of marble large enough for a life-size figure, 
and on Monday I shall begin to work. (Abiamo chonperato uno 
pezo di marmo @una figura del naturale; ellunedi chomincero 
allavorare). Then, last Monday, I presented your other letters to 
Paolo Rucellai (appagolo Rucellai), and he offered me any money 
I might need, as did also the Cavalcanti people.’ 

Then he goes on to tell Lorenzo that he had delivered a letter 
from him to Baldassare (the dealer in antiquities who had cheated 
him and the Cardinal), and had demanded to have his Cupid back 
again, on repayment of the thirty ducats he had received ; but 
that Baldassare had answered very roughly, and had said that he 
would rather break the statue into a hundred pieces—that he had 
bought it, and meant to keep it. And now, concludes the artist, 
Iam going to the Cardinal to see what he will say to it. This 
letter is addressed on the outside to ‘ Sandro Botticelli, in Firenze,’ 
by which it may be seen that it was still deemed imprudent to be 
known to be in correspondence with the disgraced and fallen 
Medici. It is evident that the Cardinal did not imagine that 
Michelangelo was in any degree to blame for the fraud which had 
been practised by the dealer; and that he was about to go to work 
for his new patron immediately. It is somewhat strange, however, 
that we hear nothing of any work executed for the Cardinal for a 
year after this time. How was that year employed? Mr. Heath 
Wilson, in his recent work, shows conclusively that he could not 
have been employed on the Adonis, which has been attributed to 


1 It has been calculated that the Saturday in question must have been the 25th of 
June, the date of the letter being the 2nd of July. 
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this time, and suggests with great apparent probability that the 
so-called ‘ Cupid’ (which surely was never meant for a Cupid at 
all) in the museum at South Kensington was executed at this time. 
Mr. Wilson thinks that the statue was rather meant to represent 
an Apollo. ‘If this be an Apollo, as suggested,’ writes Mr. Heath 
Wilson in a passage of very remarkable and valuable criticism on 
Michelangelo’s work and genius, ‘it is such a representation of 
that god as Michelangelo would conceive ; for his ideal was at all 
times very different from that of the Greeks, and any comparison 
between his work and theirs can only make the difference manifest, 
proving that, however carefully he studied ancient works of sculp- 
ture, they could not so control the bent of his genius as to trans- 
form him into an imitator. From them he learned that there was 
a higher level in art than that attained by his predecessors, and 
they aroused his ambition.’ 

The want of information as to the work on which Michelangelo 
employed himself during the year subsequently to his arrival in 
Rome, and his first interview with the Cardinal di San Giorgio, 
seems to be accounted for by the fact that he ultimately received 
no commission from that wealthy Churchman. The Cardinal seems 
to have been merely bitten by the fashionable mania for collecting 
ancient marbles, without having any real love for art, as might, 
indeed, have been inferred from his relinquishing the sleeping 
Cupid as soon as ever he discovered that it was not an antique. 
He wished, it would seem, to play the patron, which was also 
fashionable, but nothing came of his patronage, save (and it was 
doubtless much, though but little to his own credit) the bringing 
the artist to Rome, and introducing him, or rather putting him in 
the way to introduce himself to other and more efficient patrons. 

We must not, however, yield to the temptation of referring to 
the circumstances under which his other early works were pro- 
duced. Suffice it to say that at this period of his life the chisel 
seems to have occupied him exclusively, and that he evidently, 
from the beginning of his first sojourn in Rome, was earning 
- money. This is shown ina letter to his father which must in 
part, at least, be given. It is dated August 19, 1497, when he 
had been a little more than a year in Rome. Political vicissitudes 
at Florence had yet further impoverished his father and his neces- 
sitous family, and for many a long year we find the young artist 
acting the part of Providence by the ever-complaining family at 
home. The father, Ludovico, it seems, had sent the artist’s brother, 
Buonarroto, to Rome to represent to him the state of distress in 
which they were, and specially his inability to pay a certain mercer, 
who was pressing him for the amount of his bill, Michelangelo 
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had recommended the immediate payment in part of the demand ; 
and writes as follows :— 

‘What you consent to give him let me know, and I will send 
to you, if you have not enough ; although I have but little, as I 
have told you. I shall strive to gather it, or to borrow, so that 
you may not have to apply to the pawnbroker, as Buonarroto says. 
Do not wonder if I have sometimes expressed myself impatiently ; 
(we see that the case in question was by no means the first demand 
that had been made from home on the young artist’s slender purse !) 
I have at times for many reasons much provocation, such as may 
happen to those absent from home. I undertook to make astatue 
for Piero de’ Medici, and I bought the marble; which however 
I did not commence, because he was faithless to his promises. 
Consequently, I am engaged on a figure on my own account. I 
purchased a piece of marble for five ducats, and this on my own 
account. Thus you may believe that I also have my expenses 
and my hard work. But that which you ask of me I shall send, 
should I sell myself as a slave.’ This letter is one of those 
published recently from the Buonarroti archives at Florence, by the 
Commendatore Gotti. Not having at hand his book, which in 
truth is not worth much save for the sake of the documents it 
contains, I have availed myself of Mr. Wilson’s translation. 

Michelangelo, yielding at last to the continued urgency of 
his father, returned to Florence in 1501, and remained there three 
years. In his case it could not be saidthat the prophet had no honour 
in his own country; for commissions both from private persons and 
from the city poured in upon him in greater nuinber than he could 
execute them. Thirty-seven large works were demanded of him 
in that short space of time; and when he returned to Rome in the 
February of 1505, he was obliged to leave several of them unex- 
ecuted or unfinished. 

But he was called thither, this time by a summons, which 
it was impossible to decline to obey, that of a Pope, and a 
great Pope, Julius the Second. Julius was a different man 
and a very different patron from the Cardinal di San Giorgio. 
He was a real lover of art, but the grandiose nature of his 
ideas and plans made it exceedingly difficult to please or to 
deal with him. Not that the artist and the patron disagreed on 
any question of art or of taste. They were in that respect ad- 
mirably adapted to each other. The vast conceptions of Julius 
were embodied (on paper) by Michelangelo with an audacity 
and sanguine estimate of human possibilities equal to his own. 
But not even the enormous energy, the unerring certainty of hand, 
and rapid execution of Michelangelo could content the im- 
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patience of Julius, who seemed to expect that his word should 
have the creative power of the Almighty, whom he believed himself 
to represent! And before one colossal work could be finished, or little 
more than begun, the teeming mind of the Pontiff had imagined 
other and yet vaster schemes. The church of, St. Peter’s was to 
be rebuilt, and Michelangelo must be called off from his labour on 
the colossal tomb he was preparing for the Pontiff, to rebuild it. 

Before this change of purpose had occurred to the Pope, how- 
ever, he sent Michelangelo to Carrara, to purchase the marbles 
necessary for the monument; and he was there on this business 
eight months. 

Carrara is now a prosperous little town, all white with marble 
dust, at, the foot of the celebrated mountain, from which has been 
drawn during so many centuries the material for statues and 
monuments innumerable in every part of the world. A wilder 
scene, even in these days, than the vast quarries high up on the 
mountain side, and the ravine down which the blocks are dragged 
to the town below, can hardly be conceived. For nothing has yet 
been done by engineering skill, as so easily might be done, for the 
facilitation of the arduous work of getting the marble down to the 
level of the sea. Still, as in the days of Michelangelo, the 
enormous masses of marble, when riven from the mountain side, are 
dragged down by the sheer force of men and oxen, unaided save by 
the rudest and most primitive appliances of levers, chains, and 
ropes ; and not a year passes without the sacrifice of many lives of 
oxen, and generally more than one of men, in the prosecution of the 
highly dangerous work. One of the best known English sculptors 
in Rome, the author of the colossal statues of Michelangelo and 
Rafaello at the entrance of the Fine Arts Institute in Liverpool, 
had a very narrow escape from losing his life while superintending 
the getting down of one of the huge blocks destined for these 
works. And we may be quite sure that Michelangelo was not 
less energetic in himself superintending the getting of the marbles 
he required. He must at that period of his life have been exactly 
the sort of man whom one can conceive in the midst of the 
turmoil, the striving of men and beasts, the shouting, and the 
continual danger, high up on that wild mountain in the blazing 
heat of the summer days, and amid the violent storms sweeping 
down from the Apennine heights in the winter ones. Thirty-four 
tons of marble he needed for transport to Rome, besides the yet 
larger quantity for those merely architectural portions of the monu- 
ment which were to be executed at Carrara from his designs. 

When the blocks had been brought coast-wise from the port, a 
little below Carrara, up the Tiber to Rome, and were heaped up on 
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a bit of ground near the Vatican, where a studio had been built for 
the artist, we are told that they seemed te form a temple them- 
selves, rather than merely the material for a monument. The 
Pope interested himself much in these preparations for the elevation 
of asepulchral monument to himself of a magnificence such as no 
previous or subsequent Pontiff has been honoured by. He caused 
a private passage to be constructed, forming a communication 
between the passage which leads from the Vatican to the Castle of 
St. Angelo and the artist’s studio; and frequently visited the artist 
at his work, conversing with him at length on the most friendly 
terms. But there came a sudden and unexplained change. Julius 
very evidently no longer regarded the sculptor with the sentiments 
he had hitherto manifested towards him. It has generally been 
supposed that the alienation of the Pontiff’s mind was caused by 
the insinuations and misrepresentations of Bramante, who was 
jealous and deeply mortified especially at the Pope’s purpose of 
employing Michelangelo, not only as a sculptor, but as an 
architect in connection with the intended new Basilica, and as a 
painter in connection with the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 
And there can be no doubt that the jealousy and mortification 
were deeply felt, and that they sufficed to render Bramante a 
bitter and very unscrupulous enemy to Michelangelo. But it 
seems hardly probable that Bramante should have exercised so para- 
mount an influence as such a theory would suppose over the mind 
of such a man as Julius; and there is reason to think that the 
cooling of the Pontiff’s interest in the works in question was due 
to the increasing difficulty of providing the necessary funds, while 
at the same time his attention was diverted from the artist and 
his work by the warlike cares which, while they occupied his whole 
energy, enforced economy in less absolutely urgent expenditure. 
On the Saturday before Easter in the year 1506, Michelangelo 
himself heard the Pope say, as he relates in a letter! written 
from Florence on the following 2nd of May, ‘that he would not 
spend another penny for either little stones or big ones!’ never- 
theless, he goes on to say, he made his usual application for the 
funds necessary for carrying on the work, and was told to come 
back again on the Monday. ‘The same reply was given to him on 
the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; and at last, on the 
Friday morning, he was refused admittance to the palace. That 
was enough for a man little fitted by temper to submit to such 
treatment even from a Pope, and Michelangelo at once left the 
city, and rode hard for Florence. 


1 Receatly printed f.om the Puonarroti archives, 
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It soon became abundantly clear, however, that the Pontiff did 
not mean to lose him. He despatched in all haste no fewer 
than five couriers after him. But the young artist had ridden 
so well, that he was not overtaken till he was safe at Poggi- 
bonsi within the Florentine Republic. There he wrote a reply 
to the orders brought by the couriers, to the effect that he had not 
deserved the treatment he had met with, and would never return. 
And he rode forward to Florence, where he immediately began 
to occupy himself with the frescoes for the Municipality which he 
had left unfinished at his previous departure for Rome. The Pope 
meantime continued his efforts to induce him to return, by means 
of negotiation through his firm friend Giuliano da San Gallo, as 
well as by putting pressure on the Florentine Government. ‘Thou 
hast tried an experiment with the Pope,’ said his friend Gonfa- 
loniere Soderini, ‘ which a king of France would not have ventured ; 
but the time is passed for entreaty. We will not go to war with 
him on thy account, or expose our State to risk. So, prepare thy- 
self to return.’ 

Michelangelo meantime proposed that all the marble should 
be brought to Florence, and the work executed there! But this of 
eourse did not suit the Pontiff, who wished to avail himself of the 
artist’s genius in various other matters besides the erection of his 
own sepulchre. Soderini also offered to send Michelangelo as an 
ambassador from Florence to Rome, thereby ensuring his personal 
safety. For his resentment towards the Pontiff was far from the 
only, and apparently, after the first heat of his anger, by no 
means the principal, cause of his refusal to return to Rome. He 
had received hints which led him to believe that his life would be 
in danger from assassination there. And such a crime would not 
have been at all an unprecedented circumstance in the history of 
the artistic rivalries and jealousies of those days. 

Not long after the flight of Michelangelo from Rome, the 
Pontiff left Rome himself at the head of an army, for the subjuga- 
tion of Perugia and Bologna, and entered the latter city on the 
llth of November, 1506. Thither he once again invited Michel- 

-angelo to come to him; which at last the artist consented to do, 
carrying with him letters from the Signory, as also one from his 
friend Soderini to his brother the Cardinal of that name, which 
characterizes the bearer in terms so remarkable that some of the 
expressions in it must be given. ‘He is an excellent young man, 
says the Gonfaloniere, ‘and in his profession unequalled in Italy, 
perhaps in the whole world. . . . He is of such a disposition that, 
if kindly spoken to, and well treated, he will do anything. It is 
necessary to show him affection and favour, and in return he will 
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do works which will astonish all who see them.’ ‘The said 
Michelangelo,’ it was added, ‘prpceeds upon the pledge of our 
faith.’ 

At Bologna, Michelangelo executed the model for a statue in 
bronze of Julius, to be placed over the western door of the Cathe- 
dral; which, after one failure in the casting, was successfully 
accomplished. 

In 1508 he returned to Florence, and established a studio and 
workshop in the Borgo Pinti, and would fain have remained there, 
But hardly had he settled himself, before a summons once more 
came from Pope Julius, which this time the artist at once obeyed ; 
but found, on arriving once more at Rome, that he was to be oc- 
cupied, not as he had hoped and expected on the Pontiff’s unfinished 
monument, but on the painting of the Sistine Chapel. He 
endeavoured to persuade Julius to employ Raphael on the work. 
But the high-handed Pontiff would take no denial, and .. . the 
world knows the result. The story of the execution of this vast 
work, told by Mr. Heath Wilson as it has never been told before, 
is a most interesting one. But no room can be found for the 
telling of it here. When the great work was finished he once 
more set himself to the completion of the monument. But it was 
very far from completed when the Pope died in 1513, owing sums 
to Michelangelo which were never paid. 

Leo the Tenth, the first of the Medicean Popes, Michel- 
angelo’s Tuscan compatriots, ascended the throne of St. Peter, 
and by him also the great sculptor, painter, and architect was 
employed on a variety of undertakings, the manifold negotiations 
and business connected with which caused fully as much trouble 
and vexation to the artist, as had his relations with the Pontiff’s 
predecessor. But Popes passed one after the other; and the artist 
remained and worked. Leo reigned his eight years and eight 
months (1513-1521); Adrian VI., his twenty months; Clement 
VII. his ten years (1523-1534); Paul III., the Farnese, his 
fifteen years (1534-1549); Julius ITI. his five years (1550-1555) ; 
Marcellus II. his twenty-three days; Paul IV. his four years 
(1555-1559) ; and Pius IV. had begun his reign, while still the 
years beat against the grand old oak-like figure of Michelangelo, 
which occupied even in the eyes of his own generation, and much 
more in those of succeeding generations, a space as large as any of 
them, and much larger than some of them. More or less, all 
employed him; and more or less, all worried and vexed him with 
caprices, uncertainties, changes of plans and purposes, and above 
all by being one and all abominable paymasters! It was under 
Paul the Third that he was formally constituted architect of St. 
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Peter’s. It was under Clement the Seventh that he executed the 






























most beautiful and perhaps not the least noble of his works in I 
marble—the statues in the Medicean chapel designed by him in ‘ 
the church of San Lorenzo at Florence. | 
One of those beautiful figures, that of ‘ Night,’ gave rise to a 
quatrain by the artist, which may serve as a specimen of his verse, . 
and far more strikingly of the tone of his mind and temperament. = 
Giovanbattista Strozzi had written the following somewhat banale he 
quatrain on the statue in question— w 
La Notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti of 
Dormir, fu da un Angelo scolpita Ai 
In questo sasso ; e, perche dorme, ha vita ; 
Destala, se nol credi, e parleratti. 
Which may be thus Englished— ri 
The ‘ Night’ which sweetly sleeping thou dost sea It 
Was by an ‘ Angel’ carved in marble fair, cir 
And since she sleeps, life also must be there ! the 
Thou doubtest ? Wake her, she will speak to thee ! oa 
To which Michelangelo replied as follows, speaking in the int 
character of his statue— of] 
Grato m’é ’1 sonno, e pit l’esser di sasso, and 
Mentre che ’] danno e la vergogna dura; was 
Non veder, non sentir, m’é gran ventura ! poe 
Peréd non mi destar! deh! parla basso ! oat 
I joy to sleep, joy more to be of stone; afte 
While shame is rife and evils thrive and grow, relig 
Neither to see nor feel is heaven’s best boon ! 
Break not my slumber, therefore, but speak low! em 
The lines express but too accurately the prevailing tone of net 
Michelangelo’s mind during a large portion of his prolonged whic 
career! There is something wrong somewhere, something that or 7 
needs examination and explanation by a skilled and philosophical taka 
sociologist in the indisputable fact that that age and social system FR Jove 
in which Michelangelo lived, while magnificent and many would B mak, 
say matchless in art, was morally as base and corrupt an age and perio 
society as the world ever saw. And Michelangelo was accord- B of yy 
ingly ever at war with it. In truth, save in so far as his temper my | 
was rendered rugged and morose, he seems to have walked his path B wrot, 
amid the moral slough arcund him unsoiled by it, and wl & pjot} 





deteriorated ; a truly rare and edifying example! 

During the reigns of the above-enumerated popes, he was 
constantly called backwards or forwards on their artistic affairs, 
and those of his Florentine employers; and under the reign of the 
ever infamous Clement, the perfidious destroyer of his country’s 
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liberties, there was the wonderful episode of the siege of Florence, 
with Michelangelo in the character of military engineer fortifying 
the hill of San Miniato! And there is no portion of this long life of 
eighty-nine years,—he died in 1564—not an incident of his dealings 
with Popes and Municipal authorities, of his troubles with the 
jealousies, treacheries, and calumnies of rival artists, of his dangers 
and labours amid the mountains of Serravezza, whose quarries had 
been then recently discovered,—that is not interesting in no 
ordinary degree. But all this story would need a couple or more 
of volumes, to tell as well and as amusingly as it might be told. 
And here we are at the end of our article. 

But there is one chapter of his eventful life which must be 
more specially adverted to, because it very mainly influenced him 
asa poet. I mean, of course, his friendship for Vittoria Colonna. 
It is unnecessary to say anything of her, or of the nature and 
circumstances of that truly noble and pure friendship, because 
these things have been already discoursed on in the preceding 
article of this series. It may suffice to advert to the fact, that his 
intimacy with her coloured altogether the style and tone of thought 
of his poetry, some seventy sonnets and eighty or so of * Madrigals,’ 
and the choice of his subjects, mainly religious. It was not till he 
was far advanced in life that Michelangelo solaced himself with 
poetry ; and it is evident that the character of his mind, grave and 
serious at all times, became deeply tinged with religious feeling 
after his acquaintance with Vittoria. It is well known that her 
religious feelings leaned strongly towards the doctrines of the 
reformers, which prevailed in Italy at that day to a degree that 
has never been the case since. And there are many passages 
in the sonnets and madrigals, the purely Calvinistic sentiment of 
which might have obtained a guarantee of orthodoxy from Newton 
or Toplady. The sincerity and earnestness of them is unmis- 
takable, and they differ in this respect very remarkably from his 
love poetry, which in truth consists of little else than the cold, 
make-believe, Platonic conceits so dear to the academies of that 
period. Nevertheless, I may well end, as I began, this notice 
of Michelangelo as a poet, by saying that he is, to the best of 
my knowledge, the only writer of verses of those days who never 
wrote a line that in his eighty-ninth year he need have wished to 
blot ! 











Fables and their Dequels. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


ALL my life, from boyhood up, I have had the habit of reading a 
certain set of anecdotes, written in the quaint vein of the World’s 
ingenious Fabulist, for the lesson they taught me and the pleasure 
they gave me. They lay always convenient to my hand, and when- 
ever I felt meanly of my kind I turned to them, and they ban- 
ished that sentiment; whenever I felt myself to be selfish, sordid, 
and ignoble I turned to them, and they told me what to do to win 
back my self-respect. Many times I wished that these charming 
anecdotes had not stopped with their happy climaxes, but had 
continued the pleasing history of their several benefactors and 
beneficiaries. This wish rose in my breast so persistently that at 
last I determined to satisfy it by seeking out the sequels of those 
anecdotes myself. So I set about it, and after great labour and 
tedious research accomplished my task. I will lay the result be- 
fore you, giving you each anecdote in its turn, and following it with 
its sequel as I gathered it through my investigations, 


THE GRATEFUL POODLE. 


One day, a benevolent physician (who had read the books), 
having found a stray poodle suffering from a broken leg, conveyed 
the poor creature to his home, and after setting and bandaging 
the injured limb gave the little outcast its liberty again, and 
thought no more about the matter. But how great was his surprise, 
upon opening his door one morning, some days later, to find the 
grateful poodle patiently waiting there, and in its company another 
stray dog, one of whose legs, by some accident, had been broken. 
The kind physician at once relieved the distressed animal, nor did 
he forget to admire the inscrutable goodness and mercy of God, 
who had been willing to use so humble an instrument as the poor 
outcast poodle for the inculcating of, etc., etc., ete. 


SEQUEL. 


The next morning the benevolent physician found the two 
dogs, beaming with gratitude, waiting at his door, and with them 
two other dogs,—cripples. The cripples were speedily healed, 
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and the four went their way, leaving the benevolent physician 
more overcome by pious wonder than ever. The day passed, the 
morning came. There at the door sat now the four reconstructed 
dogs, and with them four others requiring reconstruction. This 
day also passed, and another morning came; and now sixteen 
dogs, eight of them newly crippled, occupied the sidewalk, and the 
people were going around. By noon the broken legs were all set, 
but the pious wonder in the good physician’s breast was beginning 
to get mixed with involuntary profanity. The sun rose once 
more, and exhibited thirty-two dogs, sixteen of them with broken 
legs, occupying the sidewalk and half of the street; the human 
spectators took up the rest of theroom. The cries of the wounded, 
the songs of the healed brutes, and the comments of the on-looking 
citizens made great and inspiring cheer, but traffic was interrupted 
in that street. The good physician hired a couple of assistant 
surgeons and got through his benevolent work before dark, first 
taking the precaution to cancel his church membership, so that he 
might express himself with the latitude which the case required. 

But some things have their limits. When once more the 
morning dawned, and the good physician looked out upon a 
massed and far-reaching multitude of clamorous and beseeching 
dogs, he said, ‘I might as well acknowledge it—I have been 
fooled by the books; they only tell the pretty part of the story, 
and then stop. Fetch me theshot-gun; this thing has gone along 
far enough.’ 

He issued with his weapon, and chanced to step upon the tail 
of the original poodle, who promptly bit him in the leg. Now 
the great and good work which this poodle had been engaged in 
had engendered in him such a mighty and augmenting enthusiasm 
as to turn his weak head at last and drive him mad. A month 
later, when the benevolent physician lay in the death throes of 
hydrophobia, he called his weeping friends about him, and 
said,— 

‘Beware of the books. They only tell half of the story. 
Whenever a poor wretch asks you for help, and you feel a doubt 
as to what result may flow from your benevolence, give yourself 
the benefit of the doubt and kill the applicant.’ 

And so saying he turned his face to the wall and gave up the 
ghost. 


THE BENEVOLENT AUTHOR. 


A poor and young literary beginner had tried in vain to get his 
manuscripts accepted. At last, when the horrors of starvation 
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were staring him in the face, he laid his sad case before a cele- 
brated author, beseeching his counsel] and assistance. This 
generous man immediately put aside his own matters, and pro- 
ceeded to peruse one of the despised manuscripts. Having com- 
pleted his kindly task, he shook the poor young man cordially 
by the hand, saying, ‘I perceive merit in this; come again to me 
on Monday.’ When the time specified was come, the celebrated 
author, with a sweet smile, but saying nothing, spread open a 
magazine which was damp from the press. What was the poor 
young man’s astonishment to discover upon the printed page his 
own article! ‘How can I ever,’ said he, falling upon his knees 
and bursting into tears, ‘ testify my gratitude for this noble con- 
duct!’ The celebrated author was the renowned Snodgrass; the 
poor young beginner thus rescued from obscurity and starvation 
was the afterwards equally renowned Snagsby. Let this pleasing 
incident admonish us to turn a charitable ear to all beginners that 
need help. 


SEQUEL. 


The next week Snagsby was back with five rejected manu- 
scripts. The celebrated author was a little surprised, because in 
the books the young struggler had never needed but one lift, ap- 
parently. However, he ploughed through these papers, removing 
unnecessary flowers and digging up some acres of adjective-stumps, 
and then succeeded in getting two of the articles accepted. 

A week or so drifted by, and the grateful Snagsby arrived with 
another cargo. The celebrated author had felt a mighty glow of 
satisfaction within himself the first time he had successfully be- 
friended the poor young struggler, and had compared himself with 
the generous people in the books with high satisfaction ; but he was 
beginning to suspect now that he had struck upon something 
fresh in the noble-episode Jine. His enthusiasm took a chill. 
Still, he could not bear to repulse this struggling young author 
who clung to him with such pretty simplicity and trustfulness. 

Well, the upshot of it all was that the celebrated author 
presently found himself permanently freighted with the poor young 
beginner. All his mild efforts to unload his cargo went for 
nothing. He had to give daily counsel, daily encouragement; he 
had to keep on procuring magazine acceptances, and then revamp- 
ing the manuscripts to make them presentable. When the young 
aspirant got a start at last, he rode into sudden fame by describing 
the celebrated author’s private life with such a caustic humour and 
such minuteness of blistering detail that the book sold a prodigious 
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edition, and broke the celebrated author’s heart with mortification. 
With his last gasp he said, ‘ Alas, the books deceived me ; they do 
not tell the whole story. Beware of the struggling young author, my 
friends. Whom God sees fit to starve, let not man presumptuously 
rescue to his own undoing.’ 


THE GRATEFUL HUSBAND. 


One day a lady was driving through the principal street of a 
great city with her little boy, when the horses took fright aud 
dashed madly away, hurling the coachman from his box and leaving 
the occupants of the carriage paralysed with terror. But a brave 
youth who was driving a grocery wagon threw himself before the 
plunging animals, and succeeded in arresting their flight at the 
peril of his own life. The grateful lady took his number, and upon 
arriving at her home she related the heroic act to her husband 
(who had read the books), who listened with streaming eyes to the 
moving recital; and who, after returning thanks, in conjunction 
with his restored loved ones, to Him who suffereth not even a 
sparrow to fall to the ground unnoticed, sent for the brave young 
person, and, placing a cheque for five hundred dollars in his hand, 
said, ‘ Take this as a reward for your noble act, William Ferguson ; 
and if ever you should need a friend, remember that Thomas 
McSpadden has a grateful heart.’ Let us learn from this that a 
good deed cannot fail to benefit the doer, however humble or 
obscure he may be. 


SEQUEL. 


William Ferguson called the next week and asked Mr. McSpad- 
den to use his influence to get him a higher employment, he 
feeling capable of better things than driving a grocer’s wagon. 
Mr. McSpadden got him an under-clerkship at a good salary. 

Presently William Ferguson’s mother fell sick, and William— 
Well, to cut the story short, Mr. McSpadden consented to take 
her into his house. Before long she yearned for the society of her 
younger children ; so Mary and Julia were admitted also, and little 
Jimmy their brother. Jimmy had a pocket-knife, and he wan- 
dered into the drawing-room with it one day, alone, and reduced 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of furniture to an indeterminable value 
in rather less than three-quarters of an hour. A day or two later he 
fell downstairs and broke his neck, and seventecn of his family’s rela- 
tives came to the house to attend the funeral. This.made them 
acquainted, ard they kept the kitchen occupied after that, and 
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likewise kept the McSpaddens busy hunting up situations of 
various sorts for them, and hunting up more when they wore these 
out. The old woman drank a good deal and swore a good deal; 
but the grateful McSpaddens knew it was their duty to reform 
her, considering what her son had done for them, so they clave 
nobly to their generous task. William came often and got 
decreasing sums of money, and asked for higher and more 
lucrative employments,—which the grateful McSpadden more or 
less promptly procured for him. McSpadden consented also, after 
some demur, to fit William for college ; but when the first vacation 
came, and the hero requested to be sent to Europe for his health, 
the persecuted McSpadden rose against the tyrant and revolted. 
He plainly and squarely refused. William Ferguson’s mother was 
so astounded that she let her gin bottle drop, and her profane lips 
refused to do their office. When she recovered she said in a half- 
gasp, ‘Is this your gratitude ? Where would your wife and boy 
be now, but for my son?’ 

William said, ‘Is this your gratitude? Did I save your wife’s 
life or not? tell me that !’ 

. Seven relations swarmed in from the kitchen, and each said, 
‘ And this is his gratitude !’ 

William’s sisters stared, bewildered, and said, ‘ And this is his 
grat’ but were interrupted by their mother, who burst into 
tears and exclaimed, ‘ To think that my sainted little Jimmy threw 
away his life in the service of such a reptile!’ 

Then the pluck of the revolutionary McSpadden rose to the 
occasion, and he exclaimed with fervour, ‘Out of my house, the 
whole beggarly tribe of you! I was beguiled by the books, but 
shall never be beguiled again,—once is sufficient for me.’ And 
turning to William he shouted, ‘ Yes, you did save my wife’s life, 
and the next man that does it shall die in his tracks!’ 

Not being a clergyman, I place my text at the end of my 
sermon instead of at the beginning of it. Here it is, from 
Mr. Noah Brooks’s Recollections of President Lincoln, in ‘ Scribner's 
Monthly’ :— 

‘J. H. Hackett, in his part of Falstaff, was an actor who gave 
Mr. Lincoln great delight. With his usual desire to signify to 
others his sense of obligation, Mr. Lincoln wrote a genial little 
note to the actor, expressing his pleasure at witnessing his perform- 
ance. Mr. Hackett, in reply, sent a book of some sort ; perhaps 
it was one of his own authorship. He also wrote several notes to 
the President. One night quite late, when the episode had passed 
out of my mind, I went to the White House in answer to a 
message. Passing into the President’s office, I noticed, to my 
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surprise, Hackett sitting in the anteroom as if waiting for an 
audience. The President asked me if anyone was outside. On 
being told, he said, half sadly, “ Oh, I can’t see him, I can’t see 
him; I was in hopes he had gone away.” Then he added, * Now 
this just illustrates the difficulty of having pleasant friends and 
acquaintances in this place. You know how I liked Hackett as an 
actor, and how I wrote to tell him so. He sent me that book, and 
there I thought the matter would end. He is a master of his place 
in the profession, I suppose, and well fixed in it; but just because 
we had a little friendly correspondence, such as any two men 
might have, he wants something. What do you suppose he wants?’ 
I could not guess, and Mr. Lincoln added, *“ Well, he wants to be 
consul to London. Oh, dear!”’ 

I will observe, in conclusion, that the William Ferguson inci- 
dent occurred, and within my personal knowledge,—though I have 
changed the nature of the details, to keep William from recognizing 
himself in it. 

Every reader of this article has in some sweet and gushing hour 
of his life played the rdle of Magnanimous-Incident hero. I wish 
I knew how many there are among them who are willing to talk 
about that episode and like to be reminded of the consequences 
that flowed from it. 
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M@ Warm Admirer. 


Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimera. 


Sue ‘ so admires our verse,’ she writes : 
To her our vein includes 
Dear L. E. L’s entrancing flights 
And Landor’s happiest moods (!). 
She thinks—no doubt, she may be wrong,— 
Would we ‘ the light’ forego, 
We might ally to Swinburne’s song 
The muse of Tupper (Oh!). 


She tries, she says, our face to guess,— 
Our gesture, look and air; 

She pictures us with Shelley’s tress, 
(Alas! our scanty hair !) 

She sees us with a Keats’s brow,— 
A Byron tie and throat ! 

(If she could but inspect us now 
In this old inky coat !) 


She fancies us to raptured men 
Just scribbling off at will 

Our ‘ golden thoughts with golden pen.’ 
(Alas! our stumpy quill !) 

She fancies us with raptured voice— 
‘Declaiming song sublime ! ’ 

(Poor quill! and we, who so rejoice 
To find the wished-for rhyme !) 


She wonders if we never knew 
The sympathetic ear ; 
She wonders if we suffered, too, 
‘The high Parnassian sneer ! ’ 
But no. Who studies us can tell 
Us equable, serene ;— 
‘ She reads between the lines too well.’ 
(What can the woman mean ?) 


Sue writes too (Ah!). ‘ Mere trivial things !— 
Mere broken cris du cour ! 
The Orphic lyre’s auguster strings 
Are not—of course—for Her! !’ 
Our heart, she feels, is kind (Ahem !) ; 
They lack the eye,—the touch— 
She should . . . ‘so like to send us them!’ 
Alas!—wer GUESSED AS MUCH! 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 





Hinights of the Garter. 


Ir is a curious and perhaps unparalleled circumstance in English 
administrative annals, that during a tenure of office which has now 
lasted four years the Prime Minister has had but one Garter at 
his disposal. Mr. Gladstone, during a five years’ premiership, 
had at least five blue ribands to give away, while four of the present 
knights date from the period of Conservative rule in 1866-8, which 
lasted less than two years and a half. Several foreign princes have, 
indeed, been admitted to the order since 1874 (the last being 
Humbert I. of Italy), but these are ‘Extra Knights ;’ twenty-five 
ribands having been reserved for subjects, not descendants of 
George II., by the Statute of 1805. Very likely a Minister does 
not think himself unfortunate in being relieved from the respon- 
sibility of making a selection from the always numerous candidates 
for this most coveted of honours. ‘For every blue riband I give 
away, said Louis XIV., speaking of the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
‘I make one ungrateful and eleven disappointed persons. Lord 
Melbourne, who would turn pale whenever he saw a letter bordered 
with black on his breakfast table, fearing it announced the death of 
a Bishop, may well have felt a similar uneasiness when called upon 
to decide what peer should be granted the privilege of having 
the letters K.G. put after his name. 

How eagerly that privilege has been sought is matter of history. 
For five centuries it may almost be said to have been ‘the last 
infirmity of noble minds’ in England, and, since 1603, in Scotland 
too. Probably, indeed, a good deal of the social bitterness with 
which North Britons were long regarded in London was due to 
the fact that they obtained from the Stuart kings far more than 
their share of honours, and notably an undue proportion of blue 
ribands. James I., by the way, while as yet only the Sixth of 
Scotland, was generally understood to have accepted the Garter 
from Queen Elizabeth by way of compensation for his mother’s 
loss of her head. But the English Queen judiciously supplemented 
the gift of the George with a pension of 5,000/. a year. One of 
William III.’s allies among the German princes thought money 
could hardly be weighed in the scale with a Garter. His Serene 
Highness had long and persistently demanded a subsidy of 
400,000/., but cheerfully agreed to accept 100,000/. plus the 
blue riband. Opinions differ. The late Lord Fitzwilliam, on 
being offered the same distinction, asked what it would cost him ; 
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and on being told ‘ about a thousand pounds,’ said he thought he 
could find a better use for the money. 

The Garter has been in fact, though not in name, a quasi- 
hereditary honour. At certain epochs one finds it running in certain 
families, which then exercised the greatest authority in the state. 
On this subject it may be interesting to glance at the list of 
original knights. They were: the Sovereign, Edward III., ‘ King 
of France and England, and Lord of Ireland, and twenty-five 
Knights-Companions ; Edward, Prince of Wales (the Black Prince), 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, Thomas Earl of Warwick, Piers Captal 
de Buch, Ralph Earl of Stafford, William Earl of Salisbury, 
Roger Earl of Mortimer, Sir John Lisle, Barth Lord Burghersh, 
John Lord Beauchamp, John Lord Mohun of Dunstar, Hugh 
Lord Courtenay, Thomas Lord Holland, Lord Grey of Codnore, 
Sir Richard Fitz-Simon, Sir Miles Stapleton, Sir Thomas Wale, 
Sir Hugh Wrottesley, Sir Nele Lorin, John Lord Chandos, Sir 
James Audley, Sir Otho Holland, Sir Henry Eam, Sir San 
Daubrichcourt, Sir Walter Paveley. It will be perceived that none 
of the actual knights are descended in the male line from the first 
knights, though at least two peers of the present day (Lord Devon 
and Lord Wrottesley) would appear to be entitled to claim that 
lineage. 

Of other families, the first four Dukes of Norfolk of the 
Howard line were all Knights of the Garter. Surrey, son of the 
third and father of the fourth Duke, also wore the blue riband, as 
indeed did many other Howards of distinction in the sixteenth 
and subsequent centuries. All the Dukes of Richmond, descendants 
of Charles II. and Louisa de Querouaille, have been K.G.’s, the 
present being the sixth; so have all the Dukes of Devonshire— 
seven in number, including the present holder of the title. The 
first four Dukes of Grafton and the last four Dukes of Beaufort 
(not to speak of various other Somersets) have enjoyed the same 
honour. Four successive masters of Stowe (Lord Temple and the 
three first holders of the Buckingham title of that family) were 
likewise distinguished. 

It will be noticed that in the original list eleven of the com- 
panions were commoners; and during the first three centuries of the 
existence of the order, the decoration was not confined by precedent 
to peers. As late as the eighteenth century, Walwole received the 
Garter while still a member of the House of Commons ; so, about 
fifty years later, did Lord North. The younger Pitt was also 
offered the blue riband; while declining it for himself, he begged 
it for his brother. The king assented, but, while conferring the 
riband on Lord Chatham, said he wished it to be understood that 
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the honour was accorded in consideration of the services rendered 
to the Crown by all the members of the family. The last member 
of the House of Commons who was a K.G. was Lord Palmerston. 
A century ago he would have been designated in debate, like his 
predecessor in the premiership, as ‘the noble lord with the blue 
riband.’ But then Lord North wore his riband in the House. A 
commoner, being a Knight of the Garter, ranks immediately after 
the eldest sons of barons, and immediately before Privy Councillors, 
this being the position assigned him by Letters Patent issued in 
the reign of James I. 

Of foreign princes, the Emperors of Austria, Russia, and Brazil 
are Knights of the Order ; so is the German Emperor, as well as 
his eldest son and eldest grandson. The Sovereigns of Greece and 
Persia (in strange juxtapusition), as well as the Sovereigns of 
Italy, Denmark, Portugal, and Belgium, are also knights, as are 
several princes of the German Empire. The Sultan, and the 
Kings of Spain and Sweden, have still to receive the honour. 
Unlike the Golden Fleece, conferred on Marshal MacMahon and 
M. Thiers, the Garter has not in our age been bestowed on the 
chief magistrate of a Republic. 

Ladies were occasionally admitted as Companions of the Order 
down to the reign of Edward IV., who, for the greater contentment 
of his subjects on the other side of St. George’s Channel, instituted 
an Irish Garter. The sister order was, however, abolished by Act 
of Parliament, 10 Henry VII., 1494. 

Three clergymen are always members of the Order, according to 
modern custom; and it is as Prelate of the Order that the Bishop 
of Winchester takes precedence of all other bishops, excepting those 
of London and Durham. The union of the Chancellorship with 
the Bishopric of Oxford is of more recent date, but appears now to 
be considered a matter of course. The Dean of Windsor is ex 
officio Registrar of the Order. One knight, it may be obsérved, 
and one only (excepting the sovereign), is a member of the order 
by right of birth; the Prince of Wales being, as Sir Bernard 
Burke observes, ‘a constituent part of the original institution.’ 
Apropos of clerical knights, it may be observed that only in 
England do ecclesiastics appear to have been, as a rule, 
systematically excluded from chivalric dignities. In France the 
Order of the Holy Ghost was often conferred on a prelate. One 
thus favoured was the Cardinal de Bouillon, (his Eminence 
‘flourished ’ from 1644 to 1715), who afterwards got into disgrace, 
when the king ordered him to return his blue riband. He begged 
to be allowed to retain it, and did not scruple to quote a text 
from the Psalms, the application of which was more novel than 
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edifying: ‘Ne projicias me a facie tua, et Spiritum sanctum 
tuun ne auferas a me.’ On becoming master of Silesia, 
Frederick the Great conferred the Order of the Black Eagle (the 
Prussian Garter) on the Bishop of Breslau; and Prussian historians 
relate with a shudder how, when the Austrians obtained temporary 
possession of the province, in the Seven Years’ War, the bishop 
piucked the order from his breast and flung it to the ground. 
When the bishop again came under the power of Frederick, the 
latter contemptuously forgave him; but the king’s policy towards 
the Catholic hierarchy of his dominions is said to have somewhat 
changed from that day. 

The Order of the Garter may be said to be interwoven with 
the very constitution of England. The roll of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal is still called ‘ Garter’s Roll’; while the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod is appointed under the great seal of the 
Order. It is not surprising that under the circumstances an ex- 
traordinary value should have attached to some of the external 
and visible symbols of the Order, which are, in fact, among the 
heirlooms of the Crown of England. Readers of Isaac Walton’s 
_ life will remember how, after the battle of Worcester, the fugitive 
Charles, by way of expressing to Walton his high sense of the 
latter’s loyalty, employed him on the dangerous and honourable 
service of conveying the ‘ Lesser George’ to a place of safety. 
The Lesser George is the badge fastened on to the riband; the 
Greater George, or George proper, being worn suspended from the 
golden collar. Down to the reign of Charles II. the riband was 
worn across the neck, as the riband of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath is still worn. The custom of wearing it over the left shoulder 
is said to have been introduced by accident. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth, with French taste, had arranged it in that way across 
her little son’s breast ; with which fashion the king was so much 
pleased that he adopted it for himself, the other knights of course 
following suit. The child in question was created Duke of 
Richmond at the age of three, and installed a Knight of the 
Garter before he had completed his ninth year. He was the 
ancestor of the present Duke of Richmond and Gordon, who, 
some men say, will one day be the premier of a Conservative 
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Che French Atage. 


THE poorer pilgrims, upon their return from the Holy Land, used 
to chant through the streets of Paris songs descriptive of their 
adventures, intermingled with Scriptural stories; these chants 
were illustrated by appropriate gestures—in fine, acted. In the 
tourse of time these exhibitions came to be regarded as a regular 
institution ; the citizens erected a building for their performance, 
and Charles VI. granted a patent to a certain number of persons 
who were enrolled under the title of ‘ Les Confréres de la Passion,’ 
bestowing upon them the exclusive monopoly of the representation 
of mystery or miracle plays. Some time afterwards a number of 
young gentlemen, who took the name of ‘ Les Enfans sans Souci,’ 
formed themselves into a society for the representation of broadly 
humorous pieces, which they called ‘farces.’ By-and-by the 
Confréres and the Enfans amalgamated. Then rose up another 
company, which assumed the quaint title of ‘Le Royaume de la 
Basoche et de ’Empire de Galilée,’ and advanced to a species of 
Aristophanic comedy, in which the persons and events of the day 
were held up to ridicule. At length these exhibitions became so 
grossly immoral and blasphemous that they were suppressed, and the 
use of Scriptural subjects and the appearance of men in holy orders 
upon the public stage were prohibited by royal edicts (1540-8). 
A new theatre was now erected in the old Hotel de Bourgogne, and 
there, in 1552, Jodelle produced the first regular play in the 
French language. Baif followed with translations from the Greek 
dramatists. In the year 1600 a second theatre was opened, in the 
Marais, to which the famous Hardy became the poet. This French 
Lope de Vega is said to have composed six hundred plays, all in 
verse.! 

The two theatres remained upon an equal footing until Louis 
XIII., in 1634, commanded six of the best actors of the Marais to 
go over to the Hotel de Bourgogne. From that time the fortunes 
of the latter house rose rapidly until it became the theatre of 
Paris. The above date may be taken as marking the advent of the 
regular French stage, which was thus nearly half a century behind 
our own. At this time, although Rotrou was in his maturity, and 


1 Authors, however, were held in such little account that, until the time of Racan, 
Théophile, and Rotrou, the immediate predecessors of Corneille, their names were not 
even announced, the bills simply stating that the poet of the theatre had worked upon 
an excellent subject ; if this did not suffice to bring an audience, the actors beat a 
drum at the door. 
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Corneille had written his earlier pieces, Hardy was still in the 
ascendant. Many of this author’s works were mere skeletons, 
filled in by the improvisation of the actors, more especially of the 
comic ones, who had unlimited license to ‘gag.’ Under Moliére 
the new theatre of the Palais Royal rose to supreme importance; 
but it was a Parisian Haymarket; the rival house held the 
monopoly of Corneille, Racine, and the tragic drama. At 
Moliére’s death the fortunes of his house fell, as several of the hest 
actors went over to the Bourgogne. In 1665 the number of 
theatres had risen to five, but eight years later the King reduced 
it to two—the Hotel de Bourgogne and a new one in the Rue 
Marazin. This arrangement did not last long, for in 1680 these 
were amalgamated, by royal command, under the title of the 
‘ Sociétaires de la Comédie Francaise.’ This was the origin of the 
most famous dramatic establishment in Europe, which has thus 
almost arrived at its two hundredth anniversary. It has, however, 
shifted its quarters several times: from 1668 to 1770 it was fixed 
in the Rue des Fossés-St.-Germain-des-Prés; then, for a short 
time, it was removed to the Tuileries, afterwards to the Hdétel de 
Condé—the site upon which the Odéon now stands—where it 
remained until the Revolution. 

The theatres of the seventeenth century, and even of the earlier 
part of the eighteenth, were of the rudest construction, being 
usually formed out of disused tennis courts. Their shape was 
oblong; benches one above another were fixed against the side 
walls for the more aristocratic spectators. The inconvenience of 
these seats both for sight and sound led to the élite of the audience 
being accommodated with chairs upon the stage. The centre of 
the floor was the parterre, and was without seats. A ring of tallow 
candles, formed into a kind of rude chandelier, such as a few years 
ago might have been seen in’ a village circus, suspended over the 
centre of the stage, was the sole illumination. The stage was 
erected in an alcove at one end. Three or four wooden frames on 
each side formed the ‘ wings’ or entrances, a painted curtain in 
the background the scenery, and some bands of blue paper hung 
from the ceiling represented sky and roof. The changes of scene 
were effected by movable curtains or rolling-cloths. The play 
began at two o’clock and terminated at half-past four. The price 
of admission to the parterre was four sous. The great success of 
‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules’ induced Moliére to raise it to ten sous, 
but at the end of the run it had receded to five. By 1667, however, 
the price had risen to fifteen sous. The audience, both great 
and humble, were as rude asthe accommodation. Here is a picture 
of the parterre, drawn by an eye-witness :—‘ The parterre is very 
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inconvenient on account of the press; there are to be found there 
a thousand knaves, mingled with the honest people whom they 
sometimes wish to affront. They make quarrels out of nothing, 
draw their swords and interrupt the play. At their quietest they 
do not cease talking, crying, and hissing; and because they have 
paid nothing’ for their entrance, and that they come there only 
for lack of another occupation, they care little to hear what the 
actors say.’ 

The behaviour of the aristocratic portion of the audience was 
little better. The fops and people of fashion had their seats upon 
the stage. The theatre was what the opera is at the present day— 
a rendezvous—and coquetting, and chattering, and loud laughter, 
interrupted the performance, to the indignation of the. more 
respectable portion of the parterre, which frequently resented it. 
Sometimes the crowd upon the stage was so large that there was 
scarcely room for the actors, and sentinels had to be placed at the 
entrances to keep the people back. A ludicrous anecdote is told of 
the first representation of ‘Sémiramis.’ Just in front of the tomb 
of Ninus the crush was so great that the ghost could not issue 
therefrom until the sentinel had shouted out several times, ‘ Make 
way for the ghost, gentlemen! make way for the ghost!’ 

While stage and auditorium were so primitive, costume attained 
a magnificence which perhaps was scarcely equalled even under 
the Second Empire. The dresses of the actresses are said to have 
rarely cost less than eight hundred louis d’or, and exceeded in 
richness and amplitude of material and splendour of ornamenta- 
tion those of the Court ladies. But the costliness was all; the 
appropriateness was never for a moment considered. The costume 
of the gentlemen was always the same, whether for tragedy or 
comedy, whether the scene was laid in Greece, Rome, France, or 
Constantinople: it was the dress of a gentleman of the Court—a 
velvet, gold-embroidered, full-skirted coat, short breeches, silk 
stockings rolled over the knees, red-heeled shoes, three-cornered hat 
trimmed with lace and feathers, and an enormous flowing periwig. 
A warrior was distinguished by wearing a cuirass over this dress, 
such as the fine gentlemen fought in at Blenheim or Ramillies; a 
king or emperor, by a wreath of laurel upon his head. In the 
eighteenth century the wig was powdered and the cuirass was 
superseded by a simple scarf; the hips were padded with horse- 
hair, to make the waist appear slender. The ladies were of course 


1 The troops of the royal household, and many servitors of the great, had the free 
entrée to the parterre, as the servants of the nebility had formerly to the gallery of 
Drury Lane. This troublesome and expensive privilege was abolished by Moliére, 
but only after a riot, in which several persons were killed. 
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attired in the gigantic hoop and brocaded silk of the prevailing 
mode. Such was the appearance of Corneille’s and Racine’s heroes 
and heroines—of ‘Horace, the ‘Cid,’ ‘Titus,’ ‘ Bajazet,’ of 
‘Camille,’ ‘ Chiméne,’ ‘ Andromaque,’ and ‘ Roxane.’ 

It was not until Voltaire’s time that any attempt was made to 
alter these absurdities. The great reformers of French theatrical 
costume were Lekain and Mdlle. Clairon. It was a taste that en- 
countered great opposition from the conservative Sociétaires, and 
could be pursued only with extreme caution and by sometimes 
ludicrous gradations. In Tancréde, Lekain cast aside for the first 
time the false hips; in ‘ Gengis-Khan’ he wore a real tiger-skin ; 
but the silk stockings, red-heeled shoes, and powdered, flowing wig 
remained. The wig was a kind of sacred institution that the 
bold innovator feared to attack. A cowp de théatre by an obscure 
performer, however, achieved that before which the great actor 
had trembled. This personage, having to perform the part of 
Hercules, dared to don a wig of tangled blackness that would have 
been worthy of a brigand chief of the old Coburg days; neverthe- 
less, he did not present himself without providing a shelter for his 
_ temerity, should it be resented by the audience. In one hand he 
carried the traditional club, in the other the powdered peruke. 
For a moment he stood uncertain of the result, until a murmur 
of approbation reassured him; then, and with a triumphant 
air, he cast the courtly head-gear into the side scenes. It wasa 
revolution, and from that time the work of reform went on 
bravely, until Talma walked upon the stage in a Roman toga, and 
studied accuracy of costume with as much attention as a Kean or 
a Macready. 

What Lekain was doing for the male characters Mdlle. Clairon 
was accomplishing for the female, and hoops and brocades were 
giving place to the narrow and simple garments of the classic age. 
Marmontel tells us in his Memoirs that he had been continually 
urging upon this great actress to cast aside, not only the artificial 
costume, but the stilted declamation which was the fashion of the 
day, and to resort toa more natural style. ‘ But other counsels than 
mine prevailed,’ he writes, ‘and, tired of being importunate with- 
out utility, I had given up the point, when I saw the actress 
suddenly and voluntarily come over to my opinion. She came to 
play “Roxane” at the little theatre in Versailles. I went to 
see her at her toilette, and for the first time I found her 
dressed in the habit of a sultana, without hoop, her arms half 
bare, and in the truth of Oriental costume. I congratulated her. 
“You will presently be delighted with me,” she said. “I have 
just been on a journey to Bordeaux. I found there but a very 
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small theatre, to which I was obliged to accommodate,myself. The 
thought struck me of suiting my action to its size, and of making 
trial of that simple declamation you have so often recommended 
tome. It was there the greatest success; I am going to try it 
again here, upon this little theatre.” The event surpassed her 
expectations and mine. It was no longer the actress, it was 
Roxane herself, whom the audience thought they saw and heard. 
The astonishment, the illusion, the enchantment, were extreme. 
All enquired, “‘ Where are we?” They had heard nothing like it. 
I saw her after the play, and was about to congratulate her on her 
success. ‘ Ah,” she said, “ don’t you see that itruins me? Inall 
my characters the costume must now be observed; the truth of 
declamation requires that of dress. All my rich stage wardrobe is 
from this moment rejected. But the sacrifice is made. You shall 
see me here within a week playing ‘ Electra’ after nature, as I have 
just played ‘ Roxane.’”’ 

While the mechanical part of the theatre was rude and 
inartistic the intellectual portion was transcendent. Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, were interpreted by geniuses such as 
Champmeslé, Clairon, Lecouvreur, Baron, Molé, Lekain, and 
others too numerous to mention. The training, however, to which 
these artistes submitted was most tedious and laborious. The voice 
was educated to a perfection of flexibility, that could produce the 
most delicate shades of meaning, with as much care as would now 
be bestowed upon that of an aspirant for opera. Gesture was culti- 
vated with an attention to propriety equally minute. To go to a 
later period than that at which we have at present arrived, when 
Mdlle. Mars was studying under Mdlle. Contat her gesticulation 
was so excessive, and frequently so inappropriate, that her in- 
structress had to bind her arms down to her sides; but one day, 
carried away by the passion of the scene, she burst the cord by an 
uncontrollable movement. ‘That,’ exclaimed Mdlle. Contat, ‘is 
true passion, which ever breaks through the barrier that decorum 
imposes. The art of facial expression, of conveying without 
speech by the eye and lip and muscles of the face the feelings of 
the soul, was carried to the same perfection, While listening to 
the avowal of Atalide’s love for Bajazet, Champmeslé, as Roxane, 
could, without uttering a syllable, bring down the house. 

Such minute attentions to detail were absolutely essential to 
fix the interest of the spectators during the interminable declama- 
tions, descriptions, long stories, and frequently wearisome inaction 
of the French classical drama. The different conditions of the 
stage in the two countries will go some way in accounting for the 
superior artistic excellence of French acting. The Shakespearian 
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drama—and under that name we include not only the works of 
the great master, but those of his contemporaries and imitators— 
was so vigorous, so replete with interest and action, that, while the 
actors caught its spirit and presented it with boldness and fire, 
such tricks of art were needless to grasp the sympathies of the 
audience; and being, as we are, by nature the ieast artistic of all the 
great nations of Europe, such tricks would be despised, at least, by 
performers of inferior merit. 

During the two centuries of its existence there are few institu- 
tions which can boast of so long and illustrious a roll of names 
as the Comédie Francaise. Going back to its very first days, 
we are encountered by two most famous ones—Champmeslé and 
Baron. Champmeslé was the heroine of all Racine’s great plays, 
and was instructed in her art by the master himself. Madame de 
Sévigné, after seeing her as Roxane in ‘ Bajazet,’ pronounced her to 
be the most miraculously fine actress she had ever seen. It was 
the ambition of the age to reproduce as nearly as possible the 
dramatic and histrionic forms of the classic stage. It is supposed 

. that the verses of Sophocles and Euripides were delivered by the 
Greek actors in tones resembling the recitatives of the modern 
opera; and to approximate to this form, the first representatives of 
Corneille’s and Racine’s tragedies affected a half musical style of 
recitation, which in the mouths of inferior performers became 
unnatural and monotonous in the extreme. Champmeslé was the 
first to modify—although she used it—this style of delivery by tones 
of real passion. ‘ She takes good care not to sing, as the others do,’ 
writes a contemporary, ‘ but she knows so well how to guide her 
voice, and gives sucly natural inflexions to her speech, that she 
appears as though the sentiments were in her heart when they are 
only upon her lips.’ The handsome Baron was the idol both of 
the Parisian public and of the fine ladies of the Court. At thirty- 
seven he quitted the stage in a fit of spleen, to return to it again 
at sixty-eight. He resumed the parts of his youth—Titus, Achille, 
Oreste—and is said to have sustained them with all his old fire and 
vivacity. Occasionally, however, the disparity between the man 
and the character became awkwardly apparent, as when, at the 
age of seventy-eight, he was playing Antiochus in ‘ Rodogune.’ 
In one scene, Cleopatra, which was played by a young and 
beautiful woman, has to address Antiochus and Seleucus with 
‘ Approchez, mesenfans.’ The audience burst into a fit of laughter. 
Indeed, at the first indication of failing powers, they showed him 
but little indulgence. ‘ Ungrateful parterre!’ he exclaimed one 
night after he had been hissed, ‘if thou hast any taste, it is I who 
have bestowed it upon thee, and now thou hast turned it into a 
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weapon against me.’ The egotism of this speech is surpassed by 
another ascribed to him. ‘ Every hundred years,’ he said one day, 
‘ you may see a Cesar, but it has taken two thousand years ' to pro- 
duce a Baron, for since Roscius I know only myself’? He was 
the pupil of Moliére, and, like his great master, almost died upon 
the stage. His last appearance (1729) was in Rotrou’s tragedy 
of * Venceslas.’ He had long been suffering from confirmed asthma. 
When he came to the strangely prophetic line— 
Si proche du cercueil ott je me vois descendre— 

he was seized with a fit of coughing, which nearly choked him. 
He staggered, mumbled a few words, and was led off the stage, never 
to enter upon it again. He is said, upon his return to the pro- 
fession, to have been the first actor who entirely cast aside the 
old sing-song delivery and to have spoken his words naturally. 
Dignity, simplicity, and;the power of depicting the most delicate 
shades of emotion were the characteristics of his acting. Before 
his time there seems to have been a good deal of rant. Montdoré 
and Montfleury both died of over-exertion in their parts, and 
Brécourt burst a blood-vessel in a scene of great passion. 

Molé was so admirable in his impersonations of the exquisites 
of his age that all the young nobles took the mode from him. He 
was equally fineintragedy. After seeing him play Béverly, in the 
tragedy of that name, a translation of our ‘ Gamester,’ the celebrated 
Clairon threw herself upon her knees before him, exclaiming, ‘ My 
friend, I have never felt anything like it. I have never heard any- 
thing so beautiful. You have carried the art to its highest degree of 
perfection.’ When he was ill a line of carriages, filled with anxious 
inquirers, filed all day before his door. Hearing that his physician 
had ordered him to drink the most generous wines, two thousand 
bottles were deposited in his cellar in one day. He made his re- 
appearance at the chateau of the Baron d’Esclapon. Clairon, who 
had quitted the stage some years, reappeared on this occasion. 
Places had been secured three months in advance. Every ticket was 
a louis d’or; ministers, and even prelates, struggled for them, and the 
night's receipts amounted to the magnificent sum of 24,000 francs. 
When he was sixty-five, Mdlle. Contat said of him, ‘ There is 

' A chronological error, since Roscius did not die until B.c, 62. 

* Humility was not a failing of the great French actors. Lekain was complaining 
to the Chevalier St.-Louis that, while a share among the Italian comedians amounted 
to 25,000 livres, his own was only 10,000 or 12,000. ‘Morbleu!’ exclaimed St.-Louis, 
‘a vile player is not content with an income of 10,000 or 12,000 louis; while I, who 
am in the King’s service, who sleep upon a cannon, and lavish my blood for my country, 


am too happy to obtain 1,000 livres a year!’ ‘ And do you count for nothing, monsieur, 
the liberty of speaking thus to me?’ exclaimed the enraged actor. 
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not one of our young lovers who can cast himself so beautifully at 
a woman’s feet.’ 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the name of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. The splendour of her talents; her noble generosity to 
the great soldier Maurice de Saxe, to pay whose debts she sold her 
plate and jewels for 40,000 livres; her early and mysterious death 
—by poison, it has been said, administered by a rival for the 
Maréchal’s love ; the bigotry of Bossuet, who, although he learned 
declamation from the stage, yet refused Christian burial to one of 
its brightest lights—surround her with a haloof romance. ‘Ihave 
seen a queen among the players !’ was the exclamation of a contem- 
porary, after witnessing one of her great performances. Voltaire wrote 
a poem upon her death, in which he says with exquisite irony— 

L’opinion était si forte 

Qu’elle devait toujours durer, 
Qu’aprés méme qu’elle fut morte 
On refusa de l’enterrer. 

I have already mentioned Clairon and Lekain as the first re- 
formers of stage costume. Clairon was a tragedy queen of the 
most imposing majesty ; like Mrs. Siddons, she never laid aside the 
purple even in private life. ‘How,’ she would say, ‘could I be 
refined, exalted, imperial at night, if during the day I had stooped 
to commonplace matters?’ The stage lost her in the very zenith 
of her powers, at the age of forty-two. An actor named Dubois 
had been expelled from the Société for very execrable conduct ; 
but having, through a pretty daughter, interest at Court, the King 
commanded him to be again received until the matter could be 
sifted. On April 15, 1765, Dubois was to reappear in his original 
character in the ‘Siege of Calais.’ Lekain, Molé, Brizard, and 
Clairon absented themselves from the theatre, which, amidst a 
great tumult, was obliged to be closed. All four were arrested. The 
gentlemen were imprisoned four-and-twenty days ; the lady was con- 
fined in the fort L’Evéque for five days. ‘ I submit to the orders of 
the King,’ she said with great dignity upon being arrested. ¢ All I 
have—my goods, my person, my life—are at the disposition of his 
Majesty ; but my honour remains untouched, and over that the King 
has no power.’ ‘ You are right, mademoiselle,’ replied the officer 
in command: ‘where there is nothing, the King loses his rights.’ 
Indignant at such treatment, she vowed never again to set foot 
upon the stage. And she broke her word only on two occasions. 
Some officers urging her to return to the theatre and play her 
part, she answered, ‘I fancy, gentlemen, that if an attempt was 
made to compel you to serve with a fellow-officer who had disgraced 
the profession by an act of the utmost baseness, you would rather 
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withdraw than do so.’ Like all actresses, she was intensely jealous 
of her rivals. ‘Will you have the thunder long or short, made- 
moiselle ?’ asked the property-man at the last rehearsal of ‘ Sémi- 
ramis.’ ‘ As long as Mdlle. Dumesnil’s,’ was the reply. 

Lekain was a contemporary of Garrick, with whom he was a 
correspondent upon terms of affectionate intimacy, and was to 
Paris what little David was to London. The power of genius and 
labour to overcome physical defects, even in that profession wherein 
physical perfections are almost all in all, was never so well ex- 
emplified as in the career of this great artist. His figure was 
ungraceful—heavy, short, and even vulgar—his mouth was large and 
thick-lipped, his voice hard. He was the son of a goldsmith, but 
from boyhood the stage exercised an extraordinary fascination 
upon him. He and some other young men formed an amateur 
society, and the excellence of his acting soon began to make a 
noise, which reaching Voltaire’s ears, the great writer sent for him. 
Lekain, in his Memoirs, describes the interview. He told Voltaire 
that he knew no happiness on earth equal to acting; that his 
father had left him an income of 750 livres, and that he was 
desirous of relinquishing trade for art. ‘Ah, my friend,’ replied 
the poet, ‘never do that; play for your pleasure, if you like, but 
never for a living. It is the finest, the rarest, the most difficult 
of talents, but it is abused by barbarians and proscribed by 
hypocrites. If you will renounce your project, I will lend you 
10,000 francs to begin your establishment, and you shall repay 
me when you are able. Think over what I have said. See me at 
the end of a week, and give me a positive answer.’ ‘My second 
interview, continues Lekain, ‘ was more decisive, since he consented, 
after the most urgent entreaties upon my part, to receive me as a 
pupil, and to havea small theatre constructed at the top of his 
house, where he had the goodness to let me play with his nieces 
and friends. The expense this improvised establishment occa- 
sioned M. Voltaire, and the disinterested offer he had made me 
some days before, proved to me that he was as generous and noble 
in his proceedings as his enemies were unjust in ascribing to him 
the vice of sordid economy.’ Lekain afterwards played for some 
time at the Duchess de Maine’s theatre at Sceaux, and Voltaire 
obtained for him a début at the Frangais in 1750, he being then 
only twenty-one. When he appeared, everybody exclaimed, ‘ How 
ugly he is!’ But soon the spell of his genius enthralled them, 
and the cry was changed to, ‘ How beautiful he is!’ After seeing 
him act the first time, Louis XV. said, ‘That man has made me 
weep—lI, who never weep.’ In time the hard voice was trained to 
such flexibility that the severest critics confessed they had never 
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not one of our young lovers who can cast himself so beautifully at 
a woman’s feet.’ 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the name of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. The splendour of her talents; her noble generosity to 
the great soldier Maurice de Saxe, to pay whose debts she sold her 
plate and jewels for 40,000 livres; her early and mysterious death 
—by poison, it has been said, administered by a rival for the 
Maréchal’s love ; the bigotry of Bossuet, who, although he learned 
declamation from the stage, yet refused Christian burial to one of 
its brightest lights—surround her with a haloof romance. ‘I have 
seen a queen among the players!’ was the exclamation of a contem- 
porary, after witnessing one of her great performances. Voltaire wrote 
a poem upon her death, in which he says with exquisite irony— 

L’opinion était si forte 

Qu’elle devait toujours durer, 
Qu’aprés méme qu'elle fut morte 
On refusa de l’enterrer. 

I have already mentioned Clairon and Lekain as the first re- 
formers of stage costume. Clairon was a tragedy queen of the 
most imposing majesty ; like Mrs. Siddons, she never laid aside the 
purple even in private life. ‘How,’ she would say, ‘could I be 
refined, exalted, imperial at night, if during the day I had stooped 
to commonplace matters ?’ The stage lost her in the very zenith 
of her powers, at the age of forty-two. An actor named Dubois 
had been expelled from the Société for very execrable conduct ; 
but having, through a pretty daughter, interest at Court, the King 
commanded him to be again received until the matter could be 
sifted. On April 15, 1765, Dubois was to reappear in his original 
character in the ‘Siege of Calais.’ Lekain, Molé, Brizard, and 
Clairon absented themselves from the theatre, which, amidst a 
great tumult, was obliged to be closed. All four were arrested. The 
gentlemen were imprisoned four-and-twenty days ; the lady was con- 
fined in the fort L’Evéque for five days. ‘ I submit to the orders of 
the King,’ she said with great dignity upon being arrested. ¢ All I 
have—my goods, my person, my life—are at the disposition of his 
Majesty ; but my honour remains untouched, and over that the King 
has no power.’ ‘ You are right, mademoiselle,’ replied the officer 
in command: ‘where there is nothing, the King loses his rights.’ 
Indignant at such treatment, she vowed never again to set foot 
upon the stage. And she broke her word only on two occasions. 
Some officers urging her to return to the theatre and play her 
part, she answered, ‘I fancy, gentlemen, that if an attempt was 
made to compel you to serve with a fellow-officer who had disgraced 
the profession by an act of the utmost baseness, you would rather 
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withdraw than do so.’ Like all actresses, she was intensely jealous 
of her rivals. ‘Will you have the thunder long or short, made- 
moiselle ?’ asked the property-man at the last rehearsal of ‘ Sémi- 
ramis.’ ‘ As long as Mdlle. Dumesnil’s,’ was the reply. 

Lekain was a contemporary of Garrick, with whom he was a 
correspondent upon terms of affectionate intimacy, and was to 
Paris what little David was to London. The power of genius and 
labour to overcome physical defects, even in that profession wherein 
physical perfections are almost all in all, was never so well ex- 
emplified as in the career of this great artist. His figure was 
ungraceful—heavy, short, and even vulgar—his mouth was large and 
thick-lipped, his voice hard. He was the son of a goldsmith, but 
from boyhood the stage exercised an extraordinary fascination 
upon him. He and some other young men formed an amateur 
society, and the excellence of his acting soon began to make a 
noise, which reaching Voltaire’s ears, the great writer sent for him. 
Lekain, in his Memoirs, describes the interview. He told Voltaire 
that he knew no happiness on earth equal to acting; that his 
father had left him an income of 750 livres, and that he was 
desirous of relinquishing trade for art. ‘Ah, my friend,’ replied 
the poet, ‘never do that; play for your pleasure, if you like, but 
never for a living. It is the finest, the rarest, the most difficult 
of talents, but it is abused by barbarians and proscribed by 
hypocrites. If you will renounce your project, I will lend you 
10,000 francs to begin your establishment, and you shall repay 
me when you are able. Think over what I have said. See me at 
the end of a week, and give me a positive answer.’ ‘My second 
interview, continues Lekain, ‘ was more decisive, since he consented, 
after the most urgent entreaties upon my part, to receive me as a 
pupil, and to havea small theatre constructed at the top of his 
house, where he had the goodness to let me play with his nieces 
and friends. The expense this improvised establishment occa- 
sioned M. Voltaire, and the disinterested offer he had made me 
some days before, proved to me that he was as generous and noble 
in his proceedings as his enemies were unjust in ascribing to him 
the vice of sordid economy.’ Lekain afterwards played for some 
time at the Duchess de Maine’s theatre at Sceaux, and Voltaire 
obtained for him a début at the Frangais in 1750, he being then 
only twenty-one. When he appeared, everybody exclaimed, ‘ How 
ugly he is!’ But soon the spell of his genius enthralled them, 
and the cry was changed to, ‘ How beautiful he is!’ After seeing 
him act the first time, Louis XV. said, ‘That man has made me 
weep—I, who never weep.’ In time the hard voice was trained to 
such flexibility that the severest critics confessed they had never 
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heard one more musical, more varied in its tones, more adapted 
for the expression of either passion or tenderness, while beneath 
the fire of his genius his face became beautiful, his figure noble. 
Three times did study induce him to change his style of acting 
before he attained his ultimate perfection. He used to say that 
years of study were necessary to complete a part. ‘A character, a 
personage, can only be made to approach perfection by a succession 
of minute discoveries, of imperceptible details, that we appropriate 
to ourselves, although we may have originally discovered them in 
another.’ During his last illness the parterre demanded each night 
a bulletin of his health before the performance commenced. When 
at last the fatal words were given out—‘ He is dead ’—a stupor 
seemed to fall upon the whole audience ; but the next moment all 
rose from their seats and slowly quitted the theatre, murmuring 
in subdued whispers to one another, ‘ He is dead.’ 

The histrionic art seems to have attained its highest perfection 
at this period. We now object to the redundancy of gesture in 
French acting ; this, however, on the authority of an English pam- 
phlet published in the middle of the last century, eutitled ‘ Garrick 

‘and the English Actors,’ would seem to be a modern fault, prob- 
ably born of the romantic school. ‘A great French tragedian,’ says 
the writer, ‘ employs infinitely less action than any of our country- 
men. He remains often upon the same spot, immovable and with 
his arms gracefully disposed ; without moving a finger, he occupies 
the whole stage ; he communicates, in a manner almost electrical, 
his own enthusiasm to the audience ; and in this almost statue- 
like position he gives vent to every various feeling capable of 
filling the breasts of his hearers with terror, astonishment, or pity.’ 

The Revolution brought troubles to the Théatre Frangais, as it 
did to every other institution. All the Sociétaires, except Talma, 
took part with the Court. One night in the year 1792 Marie 
Antoinette—it was almost her last visit to the Frangais—was 
present at the representation of ‘Les Evénements Imprévus.’ The 
celebrated Dugazon, who was playing Lisette, had in the second 
act to speak these lines :— 


J’aime mon maitre tendrement— 
Ah! combien j'aime ma maitresse ! 


Feeling intensely the applicability of the words, her eyes, filled 
with tears, glanced towards the royal box. The Pare caught 
the look and shouted savagely, ‘A prison! 4 prison!’ Instead 
of being intimidated by their brutal clamour, the noble actress 
advanced close to the box, and with yet deeper pathos and 
more marked expression repeated the lines. Not until after 
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the Terror was Dugazon permitted to appear upon the stage 
again. The next year all the Sociétaires were cast into prison, 
some of them guillotined. Even Talma,a fierce Revolutionist, 
was obliged to fly for his life. All other privileges being abolished, 
it was not to be supposed that those of the theatre would be 
respected ; free trade was declared in all things dramatic, and 
Théatres Sans Culottes, and Théatres des Victoires Nationales sprang 
up like mushrooms. In 1799 the remnant of the Frangais re- 
united, and was established by the Directory in the building it 
still occupies in the Rue de Richelieu, under the name of the 
Théatre de la République. Five years later it resumed its old 
title, and under the Empire its old importance. Even during the 
horrors of the Russian campaign Napoleon found time to enter 
into its affairs. A decree, dated Moscow, October 15, 1812, fixed 
the number of Sociétaires at twenty-four, with the right to retire 
upon a pension after twenty years of membership. This constitu- 
tion was modified in 1850-9. 

Talma was the great stage luminary of the Empire ; his fame 
was not only French but European. Upon his acting Chateau- 
briand has bequeathed us the following splendid rhapsody :— 

‘What, then, was Talma? MHimself—the century in which he 
lived—and the times of antiquity. He had the profound and 
concentrated passions of love and patriotism; they burst forth 
from his breast with the force of an explosion. He had the 
inspiration, the derangement of genius, characteristic of the 
revolution through which he had passed. The terrible spectacles 
by which he was surrounded repeated themselves in the outbursts 
of his genius with the lamentable and distant accents of the choir 
of Sophocles and Euripides. His grace—which was not by any 
means a conventional grace—seized hold of your mind almost like 
amisfortune. Remorse, gloomy ambition, jealousy, the melancholy 
of the soul, physical pain, the follies of the gods, adversity and 
human sorrow—these were the things he understood. His mere 
appearance upon the stage, the very sound of his voice, had in it 
something overpoweringly tragical. An expression of blended 
suffering and thought rested on his brow and breathed through 
his whole being—his repose, his movements, his gestures, his every 
step. A Greek, he would arrive panting and gloomy from the ruins 
of Argos, an immortal Orestes, tormented as he had been three 
thousand years by the Eumenides. A Frenchman, he would come 
from the solitudes of St. Denis, where the parques of 1793 had cut 
the thread of the mortal existence of kings. Wearing an aspect of 
unmixed sorrow, awaiting something still unknown to him, but 
decreed by a Heaven which he deemed unjust, he walked onward 
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like a galley slave of destiny, inexorably chained between fatality 
and terror.’ 
Talma had been Napoleon’s friend when the latter was only a 
poor lieutenant, and continued to be the friend of the great 
Emperor, by whom he was always received on the most intimate 
terms. He died in 1826. His funeral was attended by an immense 
concourse of people of all grades; nobles, artists, bourgeois, rich 
and poor, assembled to pay a last token of respect to him whose art 
had so often delighted and instructed them. A marble statue was 
raised to his memory by public subscription, to which his brother 
comedians gave the handsome sum of 12,000 francs. It is now the 
property of the Théatre Francais. 
Sempiternal youth is decidedly one of the characteristics of the 
actors and actresses of the French stage. We have seen Baron 
playing youthful lovers at seventy-five, Molé unapproachable in 
the same réle at sixty-five. More wonderful still, we read of 
La Brie, Moliére’s mistress, the original Agnés of ‘ L’Ecole des 
Maris,’ sustaining that part at the latter age by the universal 
demand of the audience, who refused to accept any other, even 
after she had voluntarily relinquished it. 
Il faut qu’elle ait été charmante, 
Puisqu’aujourd’hui, malgré les ans, 
A peine des attraits naissans 
Egalent sa beauté mourante. 

£o wrote Voltaire. 

In more recent times Mademoiselle Mars was a remarkable 
instance of this youth in age. At sixty her figure had lost none 
of its suppleness and youthful grace, and she still played the 
ingénues. At fifty-eight she was arranging a marriage for her 
granddaughter, but the bridegroom elect, a young man, fell so 
desperately in love with the grandam that he broke off the match. 
Some years afterwards Scribe read her his comedy of the * Grand- 
mother.’ ‘ Yes, it is very good,’ she said when he had finished ; 
‘ but [ have been trying to think who can play the grandmother.’ 
‘ Ah, yes, that is the difficulty,’ replied the author, not daring to 
say he had written it for her. She was a devoted admirer of 
Napoleon, who on his side had a great admiration for her talents. 
During the Hundred Days she appeared upon the stage in a 
dress covered with violets. Upon the return of the King the 
fickle Parisians resented this mark of respect to the fallen Emperor, 
and greeted her entrance with cries of ‘A genoux! 4 genoux!’ 
But, advancing to the front, she addressed them in a bold, firm 
tone: ‘Gentlemen,’ she said, ‘I will not kneel ; and if you will not 
have the kindness to permit me to finish my part, I quit the theatre 
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forever. The very audacity of the speech turned the tide, and the 
applause that greeted it very soon silenced the hisses. To the honour 
of Louis XVIII. be it said that, although some sycophants made a 
formal complaint against the actress, he himself protected her from 
further annoyance. 

The production of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Hernani’ in 1830 may be said 
to have dealt the death-blow to the classic drama. Never was a 
more determined opposition organised than that which the author of 
‘ Notre Dame’ had to encounter on that occasion. The actors and 
actresses not only displayed their hostility at the rehearsals, but they 
worked unceasingly against him in the cafés and salons, where they 
turned the play into ridicule, and even supplied the Vaudeville 
with materials for a burlesque of one of its principal scenes. But 
on the night of production all les bohémes, his friends and associates, 
came to the rescue. Such a group as assembled before the doors of 
the Frangais by one o’clock had never been seen there before : 
men with long unkempt locks and shaggy beards, gaudy, shabby, 
eccentric, ragged. The comedians mounted to the roof and hurled 
down orange-peel and the sweepings of the theatre upon their heads, 
but they were immovable. When they were admitted they filled 
the orchestra, one of the galleries, and nearly the whole of the pit; 
they wiled away the interval before the rising of the curtain by 
refreshing upon garlic and sausages, filling the house with an 
odour not grateful to delicate nostrils.) When the play began they 
drowned every dissentient sound with applause and brought the 
play to a triumphant conclusion. But on the second night, and 
for forty-four nights afterwards, there was a fight. ‘ Hernani’ was 
performed in dumb show, amidst hisses, laughter, applause—but 
to crowded houses. When it was reproduced eight years after- 
wards with general applause, people could not believe but that it 
had been considerably altered. Hugo had not rewritten a line. 
It was the taste that had changed—the romantic had slain the 
classic. Yet the old form was yet to have a brief but splendid 
resuscitation. 

About 1831, a pale, slight, dark-eyed girl might have been 
heard on summer evenings in the Champs Elysées, reciting, upon 
a strip of carpet, passages from Corneille and Racine, with action 
so graceful, with such emotion and emphasis, that she seemed 
almost inspired. She was alwaysattended by an old woman, carrying 
a violin, upon which she scraped a few notes to attract the crowd. 
After a time both disappeared, the one to reappear as the great 
Rachel, to once more thrill the Parisians with the crimes of Phédre 
and the sorrows of Camille, as they had been thrilled in the times 
gone by by Lecouvreur and Dumesnil. One night—it was on 
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the occasion of her entering upon her grand new home in the 
Rue Troncin—she gave.a grand supper. Presently the guests 
were desired to range themselves at one end of the gorgeous salon, 
as mademoiselle intended to recite some passages from Corneille 
and Racine. Then there entered from a side door a shabby old 
woman with a violin, a strip of carpet, and a tin cup, followed by 
the great actress in the shabbiest of dresses. The carpet was laid 
down, the fiddle scraped, and Rachel began to act as she used in 
the Champs Elysées. In the midst of the tumultuous applause that 
followed, she, a tin cup in her hand, went round to the company. 
‘ Formerly,’ she said, ‘it was for mamma; now it is for the poor.’ 
But, after all, as it has been observed by a living writer, it was the 
actress the people crowded to see, and not the old classical drama. 
Corneille and Racine were the artificial productions of an artificial 
age; they are dead, never to be resuscitated. Moliére, who depicted 
a real instead of an ideal world, still lives, and ‘ Tartuffe,’ ‘ Jourdain,’ 
‘Harpagon, still find admirable representatives ; but none can recall 
from the tomb the past glories of ‘ Horace,’ * Cinna,’ or ‘ Mithridate.’ 
One of the most notable features of the Comédie Frangaise is 

its extraordinary preservation of traditions. At the present day 
‘such pieces as ‘ Tartuffe,’ ‘ L’Avare,’ ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ are acted 
precisely as they were arranged for their original representation. 
There is no theatrical body in the world which holds so high a 
position as this; it is the goal to which every French actor who 
aspires to the higher branches of his profession looks forward. To 
become a Sociétaire an artist must have attained a high proficiency. 
After performing a certain time on trial, he or she—for both sexes 
are eligible—is admitted to the privileges of the body corporate. 
It need scarcely be added—the fact is so well known—that the 
receipts of the theatre are supplemented by a grant from the 
Government. The Frangais has a library containing everything 
that is valuable in the dramatic literature of France ; its archives 
are replete with records from its earliest existence; its sculpture 
gallery is filled with the images of its greatest authors and actors ; 
and, most remarkable of all, it is one out of only two institutions 
of the ancient régime that have escaped the annihilating hand of 


four revolutions. 
H. BARTON BAKER. 





Her Child’s Crp. 


Tue story I have to tell is so very slight, the incidents are so very 
homely, and the people whom it concerns are so ordinary, that more 
than once I have taken up a pen to begin it and put down the 
pen again beside the virgin page. IfI attempt a mere narration 
of fact, without adding colour or emotion, the interest of a reader 
is likely soon to flag, and he may probably resent finding in a 
publication where he expects subjective fiction in narratives, a 
simple and literal account of things, people, and events such as he 
is accustomed to meet in the columns of a newspaper. As I have 
determined to goon, I hope I over-estimate the danger. And now 
for what I have to tell :— 

I live inthe S.W. district of London, and when I take the train 
for town Loughborough Junction is the most convenient station. 
One dull heavy day in the October of last year I booked at 
Loughborough for Ludgate Hill, and took my seat in a third- 
class carriage of a South-Western train. It was neither for 
economy nor for ‘the pride that apes humility’ that I travelled 
third class ; but my business obliges me to spend most of my time 
alone, and when I have an opportunity of getting among people, it 
is good for my business that I should see and hear as many of 
my fellow-creatures as possible. Hence I prefer the frequently 
changing crowd of a third-class carriage to the thinly masked 
solitude of a higher class. 

On this occasion the carriage in which I found myself had only 
shoulder-high compartment-partitions, so that one could see from 
end to end. There were in all seven or eight persons present, and 
I was in the last compartment but one, with my back to the 
engine, and in the right-hand corner as [I sat. 

For a few minutes I engaged myself in observing the five or 
six people scattered up and down the major portion in front of me. 
Then looking over my shoulder, I found that the compartment 
nearest to the engine contained only a woman with a young baby in 
her arms. She was sitting with her back to mine. Owing to the 
violence of the wrench I had to give my neck in order to see her, 
my glance was brief; but while it lasted I caught sight of an 
expression such as I had never before seen on a human face, an 
expression which so affected my curiosity and wonder that after 
allowing a little time to elapse, and just as we reached Walworth 
Road, I shifted myself to the other end of the seat on which I sat, 
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and, throwing my arm carelessly over the shoulder-high partition, 
looked long at the pair. In the sense that a surprising revelation 
may fascinate anyone, I was fascinated. 

There was no need to fear my long stare might disturb the 
woman. I knew by the way the woman held the baby that it 
was asleep. I could not see the face of the child. The mother 
held it close to her bosom and bent her own head low over it. 
Although I could hear no word of hers, even when the train stopped, 
her lips moved slowly, paused awhile, and then went over again 
the very same phrases. At length I learned the unspoken words 
of the passion-weary lips :— 

‘ My darling! My baby son! My own! My own!’ 

Mother’s ordinary words, but to what an unutterable accompani- 
ment of pose and look! 

Without being deformed or hideous, she was without exception 
the ugliest woman I ever saw. There was nothing loathsome, 
repulsive, or malignant in her face, but it was completely ugly. 
The skin was dark and coarse in texture. The forehead was ragged 
at the temples, the hair at the right-hand side of the parting grew 
an inch lower down than at the other, and the upper portion of the 
forehead projected at the line of the hair. The nose was thin at the 
point, upturned, splay where it met the face, sharply sunken where 
it joined the forehead at the bridge, and small for the other features. 
The cheeks were heavy and livid, differing in colour from the rest 
of the face only by having a few blotches. The mouth was large, 
with prominent thick lips that never closed neatly and that always 
remained heavily apart and leaning outward when motionless. 
The chin was long and feeble. I did not see the eyes; they 
never for one moment were removed from the sleeping infant. 

‘My darling! My baby son! My own! My own!’ 

Did ever any other heart yearn so overwhelmingly over any 
other being? Was this a new manner, a higher, more intense 
form of maternal love? And had all else of that kind which I had 
seen been only the prelude to this imperial theme of passion ? 

Although the chin was weak, the expression of the whole face 
indicated strength, but strength irregular, and of uncertain action. 
The eyes might hold the key to the whole face. 

‘My darling! My baby son! My own! My own!’ 

Those words, beyond all doubt, were the clue to her whole nature. 
That child, beyond all doubt, was the acme of her present life. 
She was as unconscious of the presence of any strangers as though 
she sat alone with her child under a palm tree in the oasis of an 
ocean of sand. 

‘Ludgate Hill! Ludgate Hill!’ 
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The train stopped and I got up. She to rose with a shudder. 

‘My darling! My baby son! My own! My own!’ 

I left the carriage, and in doing so noticed that she had some 
difficulty in opening the door. I turned the handle for her, and 
assisted her to alight. She looked up :— 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

Deep-set blue-grey eyes with strange red points of fire in them, 
like sparks of glowing charcoal seen through damp glass. 

Her left hand and arm swathed the baby to her bosom. The 
hand lay visible and bare ; on the third finger was a wedding-ring. 

Who had wooed and won this woman, whose sheer uncomeliness 
would be enough to shame all tender words, turn awry all tender 
glances? And how was it that she whose appearance scouted the 
thought that any man could seek love of her for her appearance had 
nevertheless reached the crown of woman’s dreams, motherhood, 
and yet had room for nothing in her heart but the one cry :— 

‘My darling! My own!’ 

She was not a widow. The child could have been no more 
than a few months old, and she wore no widow’s weeds. And yet 
he whose coming with words of endearment must have been an 
apocalypse of delight had already faded into nothing, passed out 
of her heart, leaving no trace of his image behind, not even in the 
face of the child, for her eyes did not seek behind the baby for his 
likeness. It was only, 

‘My own! My own!’ 

I confess that all the day I was. haunted by the face of this 
woman. I could not get it out of my mind. When I read, it 
came between my eyes and the page. In the street I found myself 
looking for it among the crowd. I kept saying to myself the 
words indicated by the lips but never breathed by the voice. 

I was detained in town until a late hour. In the evening I 
met a friend, Dr. Robert William Baird of Brixton. Iinvited him 
to supper, and we turned into a restaurant in the Strand. 

After supper we lit cigars. I thought 1 noticed a look of 
painful preoccupation on his face. ‘Has anything unpleasant 
happened ?’ I asked; ‘ you seem out of sorts.’ 

He shook himself, smiled, and roused up. ‘Oh, dear, no! 
Nothing the matter. I did not know I was looking blue. To tell 
you the truth, I was thinking of a very unpleasant scene I wit- 
nessed to-day. You know Langton, the solicitor ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Michael Seymour Langton, you know ?’ 

* His name, no more.’ 

‘A good fellow. A great friend of mine; you must know him 
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some day. Well, I looked in at his office to-day. He’s always up 
to his eyes in work; but unless he has a client with him, he’s 
always glad to see a friend. One of those free-and-easy, good- 
hearted fellows, who, without making you feel a bit uncomfortable, 
will tell you to be off the moment he wants you to go, so that you 
need never be afraid of doing him grievous bodily harm by staying 
awhile if he'll let you.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Exactly. But I can’t help telling you about him, he’s such a 
capital fellow. Youand heshall dine with me next Sunday. Eh?’ 

‘ All right as far as I’m concerned;,-but about the incident or 
scene ?” 

‘Quite so. “Sit down,” he said, “sit down, old man.” Then 
looking at his watch, he said, “ If you’ve got five or ten minutes to 
spare, I'll show you the most perfect development of the genus 
scoundrel that I ever met.” 

‘I had the five minutes to spare, and moreover I always am 
open to make a sacrifice, if by so doing I can yet a glimpse at 
anything superlatively good or bad; my liking for you, to illus- 


' trate what I say, arises from your superlative badness.’ 


‘ All right, Baird; but for goodness sake go on,’ said I—a little 
petulantly, I fear, for I was not in a very jocular humour, and the 
exuberant garrulity of the good little doctor jarred against my 
nerves. 

‘ My dear fellow, you know my motto, “ Slow and sure.” You 
can never get the real flavour out of a story or port by gulping it 
down. Taste it curiously, and you fill your whole body from your 
forehead to your feet with delight, especially in the case of port— 
when it’s good.’ 

I expostulated only by a sigh. I knew him thoroughly. Had 
I expostulated in words, he would have broken out into further 
digression. 

‘Well,’ he resumed after a few solemn puffs at. his cigar, 
‘I waited. “Now,” said Langton. A knock sounded at the door, and 
amanentered. At first I thought Langton had made.a false dia- 
gnosis of his visitor, for anything less scoundrelly than: the appear- 
ance of the man I never saw. He was of the medium height, 
well made, handsome, with light blue eyes, straight nose, straight 
mouth, clear complexion, and a most winning and .disarming 
smile. He appeared to be about thirty-eight years of age. His 
moustache and whiskers were brown, and the well-shaven 
chin was very firm and clean in outline. Upon the whole an 
exceedingly proper man, and one, I thought, likely to be very 
popular among the ladies; in no way like you, my dear Melton, 
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‘Well, he came into the room with a bow and a smile, holding 
his hat across his waistcoat in a most genteel, humble, and concilia- 
tory manner—thtss. For a moment he seemed in doubt as to 
whether he and’ Langton were to shake hands or not, and, to tell 
you the truth, [thought it both rude and painful for Langton to 
thrust his hands: so emphatically into his trousers’ pockets and 
straddle over the hearth-rug as he did. 

‘Mr. Langton,” said the stranger in a very soft and winning 
voice, “I have come, as you know, on my wife’s and my own 
business. You remember me? Iam Antony Ryland.” 

*“ Be assured I remember you,” answered Langton in a most 
impolite tone, and with a most scandalously unprofessional emphasis 
on the word you. Why, that much impolite emphasis on a 
pronoun in the second person would ruin a first-class medical 
practice, I tell you. We have strychnine and prussic acid in the 
pharmacopeeia, but impolite emphasis is a thing unknown to the 
faculty,’ said Baird, drawing down his waistcoat slowly with his 
left hand, and solemnly raising his glass with his right, keeping 
his cigar between the fingers of his left hand the while, and look- 
ing into my face with malicious deliberateness. 

‘For goodness sake go on, Baird; and drop your hideous 
attempts at humour !’ 

‘Impetuous youth, he apostrophised me, ‘of forty! do we 
not dilute all good things with something useless or stupid, to wit, 
whisky with water, laudanum with aqua, life with sleeping 

‘Health with medicine, and hope with Baird, I cried. ‘ But 
do go on.’ 

He paused a moment, then spilt a few drops from his glass, 
held it out from him, and said in a tone of suppressed enthusiasm, 
‘I pour and drink to Walter Melton’s precocious smartness. 
Bless the antique boy!’ 

‘Waiter: two more.’ 

‘ And to his noble hospitality,’ cried the little man with a mis- 
chievous twinkle, as he emptied his glass. 

‘Well, resumed Baird with a sigh, as though the duty of nar- 
ration pressed heavily upon him, ‘ Langton increased the base of 
the isosceles triangle his legs made with the hearth-rug and said, 
** You have come for the purpose of meeting your wife, and trying 
to induce her to make over on you money which otherwise will go 
to that child. Is not that so?” 

‘I thought Langton’s manner simply brutal. 

‘<< Sir,” said Ryland, glancing from Langton to me, “ we are 
not alone.” He did not show the least sign of haste or temper, 
but smiled as gently as though I were his sweetheart, and he were 

aa2 
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asking me to withdraw in order that papa and he might talk over 
the business aspect of his successful love-suit. 

‘I rose to go, but Langton turned sharply upon me and said, 
“Neither I nor my client has sought this interview, neither I nor 
my client desires secrecy. If it does not answer the purpose 
of this man that you should be present he can go. I desire, 
Baird, that you remain.” 

‘By George, Melton, but I thought there would be blood. 
Langton’s voice was full of threat and command ; sit down I must 
and did. 

‘At that moment the door opened and a woman carrying a 
baby in her arms came in. Indeed, she was one of the plainest 
women I ever saw. She wore a hideous cold green plaid shawl 
and an old yellow straw bonnet trimmed with faded violet 
ribbons.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Cold green plaid shawl, old yellow straw bonnet with faded 
blue or violet ribbons. Why did you stop me?’ 

‘ Was her complexion bad and her nose sunken much below the 
‘forehead at the bridge?’ 

‘Yes; atleast, I think so. Give mea moment. It was,’ 

‘ And she held the child to her bosom as though it were part of 
her own body that felt cold and needed all the heat of her arms 
and her bosom ?’ 

‘ All fond mothers hold their babies so. Do you know her ?’ 

‘ Was the hair on her forehead irregular? Did it grow lower, 
much lower, at one side than at the other?’ 

‘Yes, it did. Did you ever meet her?’ 

‘She was in the carriage I came by to-day. Go on.’ 

‘When the woman saw Ryland, she shuddered and drew the 
child closer to her. I was watching every movement and look 
most closely. Langton went to her, spoke to her, and taking her 
by the hand led her to a seat with as much gallantry and deference 
as though she were the finest woman and the first lady in London. 
Ryland stood in the middle of the room with one hand on the back 
of a chair and the other still holding his hat in front of his waist- 
coat. He bowed and smiled faintly as she crossed the room; 
beyond that, he did not move. After the first look she never 
glanced towards him again during the whole interview. 

‘ After a few words by Langton in a low voice to the woman, to 
which she made no reply, he sat down at his writing-table and spoke 


out 


‘« Mrs. Ryland, of the money you inherited from your great- 
uncle from Jamaica four months after your marriage you have 
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already assigned away to this man half, or about two thousand 
five hundred pounds, onthe condition that he was to keep away from 
you for ever. This money having been left to your private use 
in such a manner that he could have no claim whatever on a penny 
of it, although he is your—husband,—you, against my advice, 
made over to him the moiety of that fortune. He has been gam- 
bling again, and it is all gone——” 

‘« Operating on the Stock Exchange,” put in Ryland in a soft 
voice, as though more desirous to keep statements accurate than 
to shield or excuse himself. 

‘“ One half of your fortune has been gambled away, and this— 
man now wishes to have the opportunity of dissipating” 

‘“ Of operating with—” broke in Ryland. 

‘“ Of dissipating more of it. Your decision—a decision which 
has my full concurrence—is that you retain the money for yourself 
and your child, and that if he give any further trouble you seek a 
divorce on the ground of cruelty.” 

‘s¢ But I shall get back all I have lost if I can command only 
another thousand. Onlya thousand. There will still be some left 
for her and tne boy, and I shall win all back.” 

‘* Not with my approval one penny,” said Langton hotly. 

‘“ But I have a right—I am her husband.” 

‘ We won’t discuss law with you. Mrs. Ryland declines to give 
you the money. The law is open toall. You can appeal to it if 
you please. That is your answer. You can leave now.” 

*“« But I too want to secure something for our son,” said Ryland. 
His face was now deadly pale, and I saw his fingers tighten and 
whiten on the brim of his hat until the brim was crushed flat against 
the side. The pleasant smiles were all gone now, and a deadly sinister 
leer covered his handsome features. His blue eyes were glassy and 
cold, and his lips fell back from his white teeth like a coward’s at 
bay. 

*“ Out at once!” cried Langton, springing to his feet angrily, 
and I do believe he would have used violence had not Ryland 
hastily withdrawn, closing the door very softly after himself. 

‘There was a long silence. Langton remained standing by his 
table, the woman sat bending over her child and holding it against 
her with both her arms and both her thin hands, the fingers out- 
spread that the protecting and cherishing hand might touch the 
most of the loved surface. 

‘ After a while Langton went across the room and stood over 
her like a sentinel lion. Then he said in a low kind voice that 
made me think more of him than ever I had thought before, 
“Did the little fellow feel the cold ?” 
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‘J tried not to let him,” she answered, looking up for a moment. 
* T am always afraid to leave him behind, my baby son. I am afraid 
he,” looking fearfully at the door, “ might come and steal him away 
from me. My own! my own!” 

‘She bent and absolutely gloated over the little pale sleeper, 
until a queer kind of dead pain came into my heart. 

‘There is no fear of his doing that,” said Langton. “It is 
the child’s money he wants, and not the boy himself.” 

‘She rose to go. Langton conducted her to the door as though 
he were the first gentleman in England, she the finest woman in 
London, the first lady in the land. ‘Good day,” said he. ‘ Good 
day,” said she, and she was gone. 

‘ Langton came back and stood looking gloomily into the fire. 
“ What a scoundrel!” he cried ; “* what an arrant scoundrel! what 
an unapproachable scoundrel!” He drove his heel into the coal 
and repeated the words. 

‘Tell me about it,” said I. 

«¢¢ Kasily enough,” he answered. ‘ He was a clerk in a stock- 
broker’s office two years ago, and she earned just enough to live 
-on in some umbrella manufactory. Her people had been comfort- 
able once, but lost all they had at her father’s death; and two 
years ago, as far as she knew, she was the only survivor of her 
family. She was then about.nine-and-twenty years of age and 
very plain-looking, so that I dare say she had no hope of ever 
marrying. She lodged in some place off Stamford Street, Black- 
friars Bridge, and her nearest friend was her landlady, to whom 
she paid three-and-sixpence a-week for her attic. Two years ago 
this Ryland came to lodge in the same house. He was ‘the 
gentleman’ of the place, and rented two rooms on the first-floor ; 
dingy and dismal as the street was, the rooms were large and, 
owing to the locality, cheap. From the very first he began paying 
attentions to this woman, and in the end he made downright love 
to her. 

*“ You may fancy how this poor creature, no longer young, 
who had never been anything but ugly, felt flattered by the 
honourable approaches of ‘the gentleman on the first floor.’ Well, 
to cut it short, in a few months they were married; she, in the 
full belief that he loved her for some subtle charm of mind which 
he told her he had discovered—he was too consummate a liar 
to say he loved her for her looks; and he in the full consciousness 
that she had been left, a year before, about five thousand pounds 
by a great-uncle who died after coming home from Jamaica, and 
of whom she had heard little or nothing all her life. The money 
had been devised to her father and his heirs absolutely, and 
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had been advertised. Thus he got scent of it and hunted her 
down. 

. §% Sharp as he was, he counted without the law. He thought 
that things were still, with regard to married women’s property, 
as they had been long ago when the husband could say to the 
wife, ‘ What’s yours is mine; what’s mine is my own.’ He showed 
his hand too socn. After a week he grew careless of her. This 
nearly broke her heart. In a month he told her about the legacy, 
and steps were taken to realise. Seeing how the thing was now, 
the landlady penetrated the whole design. The good woman’s 
husband brought Mrs. Ryland privately to me. When he found 
this out, he turned from indifference to threats, and from threats 
to the most atrocious and inhuman cruelty. To sum up, we 
proved the will, got the money, and I invested it in Stock. By 
this time I found out that he owed large sums of money; he had 
been speculating through another, and had got heavily letin. He 
continued his bad treatment of her, and at last, just. when her 
baby was about to be born, we gave him two thousand five hundred 
pounds to take himself off and leave her in peace. All I could do 
would not induce her to have a legal separation. She seemed to 
think that such a step might in some way, goodness knew how, 
injure the future status of her unborn child. I may tell you 
that for a whole month I resisted giving him the money unless I 
obtained from him something more binding than a written under- 
taking not to go near her or molest her in any way. I did not 
consent until I saw that to hold out any longer would be to imperil 
her life. Of course the undertaking given by him has no more legal 
value than the ashes in that grate. Her whole soul, her whole 
nature, now seems centred in that child. When she had made up 
her mind that no man would ever woo her, he came. He was 
above her station at the time, handsome as you saw, accomplished 
as I know, and fascinating as you may have guessed. He became 
her sweetheart, and she knelt down and worshipped him. He 
became her husband and spurned her as she knelt. He told her 
he thought less of her than of the lowest of her sex, and she drew 
back from him after an iliad of inhuman abuse and violence ; her 
one only dream of life gone for ever into the world, a vile waste 
of dead hopes that festered in a sickly sun. She would have 
worked. for him, given him her heart’s blood ; but he told her he 
did not want her presence, and that he loathed the very street she 
lived in. He derided her folly for ever supposing that any man 
such as he could dream of enduring the presence of such a frightful 
caricature of nature as she. He heaped every insult and con- 
tumely upon her, but he did not break her down ; for, Baird, she 
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knew she was soon to be a mother. He might leave her, and did 
leave her, but the baby came; in the winter of her life, in her 
worse than widowhood, the baby boy came. She had given money 
to the husband to go away, but the baby had come instead, and 
lay in her arms all day and all night, sweet for her kisses, sweet 
for all her love, the companion of her worse than widowhood, the 
unconscious confidant of all her sorrows, the antidote which, when 
pressed against her bosom, healed her of her memories P 

‘Get me back my child; or kill me—here.” 

‘I sprang up and turned round. The woman was standing in 
the door-way. Both her arms were stretched out towards Langton. 
Her eyes were staring and fixed, addressed to him mechanically, 
but not looking at him. She was rigid as a statue, and at each 
corner of her mouth appeared foam. Langton had turned round, 
but did not approach her. We were both petrified with fear and 
surprise. 

**¢ Get me back my child; or kill me—here,” she repeated in 
the same tone as before, a tone that made us shudder. There was 
no passion in it; no anger, no entreaty, no command. It seemed 
as though her heart had died and her lips were mechanically 
repeating its dying wish without owning any human sympathy for 
the dead heart. 

‘Still she stood rigid in the door-way. Langton looked at me 
in consternation, and whispered, “This case is now one for you. 
Go to her and speak to her.” 

‘I approached her and took one of the outstretched hands. It 
was damp and cold. As I led her into the room, I slipped my 
finger on her wrist and looked into her eyes. ‘The pulse was low 
and weak; I had expected to find it high and strong. The semi- 
transparent ruby-coloured flaws in the eyes had dilated and 
gathered deeper fire ; the expression was one of intense subjective 
occupation. Perhaps I may better convey my meaning by saying 
that it seemed as if she were dealing rather with the formula for an 
idea than with the idea itself. Ata rough guess I said to myself, 
** A shock has numbed the perceptive power of the faculty, but has 
left uninjured the power of pain. She has the sickening sense of 
want, and the formula for her loss, but she does not acutely 
appreciate her loss as one who contrasts bitterly the memory of 
possession past with the realisation of present dereliction. She 
has no well-defined notion of what her child or death is, but she 
knows she wants either; that less than either will not quiet the 
unusual clamourings in her heart.” 

* Death or her child, it was all one to her; the peace that was 
gone with her baby, or the peace that was to comc—in the grave. 
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«A bad case,” I thought to myself; “the child and the image of 
the child are gone ; this always means insanity. This woman will be 
numbed as she is now, until either the child is returned to her 
arms or the image to her mind.” 

‘“ How did this happen?” I asked of her in as gentle a voice 
as I could. 

‘« He waited for me outside. He took the child from me—I 
did not let it go until it cried—until it cried—until I knew he 
hurt it. Well, it cried and I let it go. There were people 
around, and I asked a policeman to get me back my child. But 
He said He was my husband, and that the child was His. The 
policeman asked me, Was He my husband, and was the child His ? 
and I answered, Yes. The policeman shook his head and walked 
away. Then He got into a cab and drove away—do you under- 
stand what I say? He got into a cab and drove away with my 
child in His arms—you find it hard to understand? I don’t, 
for I felt Him do it. I felt it. here in my breast, where my 
child used to lie asleep—I felt the child drawn out of my breast 
—and—Sir, while He drove away, as there’s a God above me, my 
child cried—as he drove away—drove away. You find it hard 
to understand, Sir; but my child cried as he drove away—drove 
away.” 

‘I dropped her hand, and, having left her, whispered to 
Langton, “Is there any means of compelling that scoundrel to give 
up the child at once ?” 

‘He shook his head and muttered a malediction. 

‘“ Then,” said I, “ you had better send her home in charge of 
some one.” 

*“ You don’t think she’ll do violence upon herself?” he 
whispered. 

‘“ No. But some one should be always with her until the 
crisis arrives.” 

‘“ What do you expect to follow the crisis? ” 

‘She will either be cured or grow violent.” 

‘My dear Baird, I can’t leave here just now. Would you see 
her home, tell her landlady to get some one to look after her, see 
her own doctor, and ask them to send all bills to me?” 

‘Thad nothing very particular on hand, soI did as he requested. 
We got a sober, honest, elderly woman I knew, to look after her. I 
found out her doctor, and we had a chat about her; he promised to 
take particular care of her, and to let me know from time to time 
how the case went on. As soon as I had made all as comfortable 
as I could, I came back to town and called upon Langton, know- 
ing he would like to hear how I had got on. 
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‘When I arrived at Langton’s outer office the clerk beckoned 
to me, and said, “ Our client’s husband is inside again.” 

‘ Without stopping to knock, [ turned the handle and went in. 
Ryland’s back was towards me, and Langton, as formerly, stood 
on the hearth-rug. This’ time, however, there was no straddle. 
He stood upright with his feet and his lips close together. He 
was deadly pale, and, I could see at a glance, in a deadly rage. 
Ryland was speaking as I entered; he bowed with great politeness 
to me, paused, and then resumed :— 

‘© As I was saying, Mr. Langton, the boy is now in safety, 
quite as safe as if he were with his mother, and I am come to say 
that I am prepared to answer for his safety until the money, twelve 
hundred pounds, is paid over to me.” 

‘“ So,” said Langton, with a great effort to control his rage, 
* you propose charging an additional two hundred pounds upon 
the estate for the success of your last infamous trick, you sorry 
swindler ! ” 

*« As a lawyer, you ought to know that your language is illegal 
and——” 

‘* Take an action; do,” cried Langton, now losing all power 
‘over his anger. “Take an action, and go into any court you 
please, and I pledge you my word as a man and a lawyer that 
there isn’t a jury in England but would lynch you, and not a 
judge on the bench but would applaud them; and by heavens! if 
you don’t get out of this instantly, I'll not leave the job for judge 
or jury, but do it with my own hands.” 

‘He seemed about to spring on the man. Ryland slipped his 
hand behind him, backed towards the door, and said, * Don’t 
come near me, Mr. Langton. Well knowing the violence of your 
temper, I was compelled to be a little un-English, and come— 
armed.” 

** Un-English!” shouted Langton, striding over to him. 
‘‘There’s nothing human, not to say English, in your corrupt 
carcase. Get out, man,or they will be hanging you for killing 
me, or putting up a statue to me for having killed you. Get out! 
They pay for killing venomous reptiles in India, why not in 
England too? Get out, man, I say, or I shall be claiming blood 
money before night.” 

‘With the revolver held across his waistcoat and pointed at 
nothing in particular, Ryland backed out of the door, and was gone.’ 

So far as there was anything of moment connected with this 
affair, I heard nothing more from Baird that night. 

I did not see Baird again till the week after Christmas. He 
then continued the history as follows :— 
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‘For some weeks after those scenes in Langton’s office they 
heard no more of Ryland. During that time his unhappy wife 
continued in the same mental lethargy, repeatedly asking for her 
baby, but betraying no emotion and giving no sign of violence, 
I looked in at her lodgings about twice a week. Her doctor, Dr. 
Sherwood Freeman, and I quite agreed as to the case. There was 
little or no hope of a mental rally until either the child was 
restored or her mind received some shock which should counteract 
the one occasioned by its loss. In the mean time Langton had, as 
soon as possible, instituted legal proceedings against Ryland. I 
don’t know what the nature of those proceedings was, but he held 
out slight hope of speedy relief; the case, it seems, was one full of 
difficulties at best, and the block in the courts filled him with 
despair. 

‘In about six weeks from the day I was in Langton’s office, 
Ryland wrote to say the child was ill, and that he would deliver it 
up on condition of getting a thousand pounds. 

‘“ Ah!” said Langton to me the evening he got the letter, 
“so the threats of law have already beaten him down two 
hundred. The illness is a lie to force us to terms. I shall not 
answer that letter.” 

‘Well, Melton, as you may guess, I was by this time greatly 
interested in the cases, legal and medical. In a week I called 
again upon Langton, and to my astonishment found Mrs. Ryland 
there. 

‘The explanation was very simple. The child had really been 
ill of scarlet fever, all possible care had been taken of it, but 
nevertheless it had died, and was to be buried that day; and 
Langton and the vacant-eyed woman were setting off now to the 
cemetery. 

‘ Ryland would not allow the mother to approach her dying 
child, but when it was dead he seemed to think he might run some 
ugly risk if he did not allow the mother’s attendance at the inter- 
ment, and Langton and she were now going. I examined her 
closely, but could observe no change; the channels of her reason 
were frozen up, and in precisely the same condition as on the day 
of her bereavement. 

‘« May I go?” I asked. 

‘« Certainly,” said he; and in a little while the three of us 
got into a cab and drove to the cemetery Ryland had named. 

‘The same unbroken shadow of mental gloom hung over the 
unhappy woman. During the whole drive she never spoke a word. 
Her eyes were cast down most of the time. On the few occasions 
when she lifted them they sought Langton’s face, but there was no 
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question, no excitement inthem. It was plain from their appear- 
ance that reason was an exile, but the land reason had left behind 
remained still unoccupied by anything save the spirit of the void. 
_ When we got inside the gates of the cemetery we ascertained 
that the body of the child had not yet arrived. 

‘Langton turned to me and asked, “ What do you think will 
be the result of to-day ? ” 

‘7 think,” I answered, “that it will bring about the crisis, 
followed by perfect sanity or violent insanity ; but there is no telling 
which.” 

‘ After a while a mourning coach drove in. I will not drag you 
through all the small events of the interment. It will be sufficient 
for you to know that the father of the child was not present, and 
that during the whole time it occupied she never altered in the 
least. 

‘I felt greatly disappointed. I had been quite contident of 
the lifting or development of the affection now paralysing her 
brain. 

‘When it was all over we returned to the cab as sober as could 
be. I had been greatly deceived, and I could see that Langton’s 
last hope was gone. 

‘When we had got about half-way back she suddenly looked 
up into Langton’s face, and said, 

**¢ We have left something behind us.” 

‘Langton and I looked round the cab. The three umbrellas 
were all right. 

* No,” answered Langton, “I don’t think we have left any- 
thing behind.” 

“In the cemetery ?” she asked. 

‘6 No,” I said. “No.” 

‘« We have,” she said. “I know it, I feel it. As he drove 
away, I heard my child cry. As we drove away now, I heard my 
child cry. Ah, gentlemen, let us go back and take my child up out 
of the wet grave. If you give him to me and let me hold him 
against my breast he will get warm. Ah, gentlemen! let us go 
back for my darling! My baby son! My own! My own!” 

‘She threw her arms out towards us with the anguish of a 
mother’s broken heart on her face, and the knowledge of her 
childless fate in her eyes. Then all at once her body began sway- 
ing slightly, and with a low moan she buried her face in her hands 
and burst into tears. 

‘She had lost her child, but had regained his image, and her 
brain was healed. She had lost her child and regained his image, 
and her heart was broken. The mad live long and howl about our 
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paths; the broken-hearted creep quietly into the shadows and 
silently dig their own graves, and in a little while crawl into the 
earth with gentle sighs and gentler smiles. 

‘ There is now no heat in her poor breast to warm her poor 
babe. She has been dead a week. 

‘ Four days ago I saw Ryland buying gloves—dark green gloves, 
a very quiet colour—in the Strand. He was looking very well. 
God bless me, Melton! but sometimes this world is too much for 
me!’ 

RICHARD DOWLING, 








By Prorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Cuarter XLIX. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


‘My name is Pennicuick, said Raymond to the servant who 

opened the door to him in Bedford Place. ‘I have been asked to 

call upon some gentleman residing in this house, but whose name 
I do not know.’ 

. ‘That is right enough, sir; it is Mr. Pearson. He is very ill 

at present, but I believe he will see you.’ 

This information affected Raymond in two ways: it was at 
once a relief to his mind and a disappointment. Mrs. Wardlaw 
had informed him that Nelly was taking lessons of a Mr. Pearson, 
- and it was to the last degree unlikely that this artist-tutor could 
have any personal knowledge to his father’s prejudice; on the 
other hand, this man might easily have guessed or discovered his 
affection for his pupil, and made use of that information to obtain 
an interview from interested motives, in which case he had post- 
poned his journey for a very insufficient cause. However, his 
possession of the signet-ring was a mystery, even in that case, still 
to be accounted for. 

On entering the sitting-room he beheld not so much a man as 
the skeleton or shadow of one, enveloped in a dressing-gown, and 
sitting in an arm-chair by the fire. 

‘I do not rise, Mr. Pennicuick,’ said this ghastly figure, in a 
hollow voice, ‘ because I am too weak to pay you that courtesy. 
Pray take a chair.’ 

Raymond bowed stiffly, and sat down; the sense that he was 
being made a victim to some kind of artifice was strong upon him. 

‘ You came hither, I conjecture, immediately upon the receipt 
of my note, and you did well and wisely in so doing; for, as you 
see ’—he pointed to his own haggard frame—‘there is not much 
time to lose. You are sceptical, I perceive, upon that point,’ added 
he, after a moment’s silence, and in harsher tones. ‘ What was it, 
then, that secured your promptness in acceding to my request ?’ 

‘You sent me my father’s signet-ring.’ 

‘Well, you got it; what more was there to be hoped for, Mr. 
Raymond Pennicuick ?’ 
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‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Perhaps, however, there was something to be feared ?’ 

Raymond felt his colour changing, but ‘he answered in a firm 
voice enough, ‘I have nothing to fear from any man. You wrote 
to me, as you stated, from your dying bed; you professed to be 
a friend (and, so far, I am inclined to believe you) of one who is 
very dear to me; and you also hinted at some connection with my 
late father, which your possession of his signet-ring seemed to cor- 
roborate. These seemed to afford claims enough upon my atten- 
tion. But do not suppose that my coming here is any sign of 
weakness ; any attempt at duplicity or extortion : 

‘Would fail in your case, I have no doubt,’ put in the other 
curtly; ‘nor is it necessary to employ such means towards a gen- 
tleman who, without compulsion, and of his own free will, has paid 
away 20,000/. or so.’ 

‘This is intolerable,’ said Raymond, rising from his chair. ‘If 
you think to get any advantage from your knowledge of my having 
of late disbursed that sum, you are mistaken. Since you are 
acquainted with Miss Ellen Conway, it is no mystery to me how 
you learnt the fact, though I am surprised indeed that she should 
have made such as you her confidant.’ 

‘She did not tell me, however, that it was conscience-money.’ 

‘And who are you, sir, that dare to say it was?’ 

‘IT am Artuur Conway.’ 

Raymond stood aghast. ‘It is impossible,’ he said; yet his 
eyes sought the letter that had summoned him, and which he still 
held in his hand with uncertain glance. 

‘Yes, the handwriting of a man survives the man himself,’ 
observed the other in answer to it. ‘You recognise me now, I 
see,’ 

‘I do, I do,’ answered Raymond with deep emotion. ‘I thank 
Heaven with all my heart that you are a living man.’ 

‘That is not on my own account, however,’ answered the other 
drily. 

‘To be frank with you, Captain Conway, it is not. My poor 
father died with—Oh, sir, he told me all that happened.’ 

‘Or what he thought had happened. I guessed as much directly 
I heard of that act of reparation.’ 

‘ Alas, sir, it was not that: reparation was not possible. I did, 
however, what I could.’ 

‘ And at his request ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, upon my honour,’ exclaimed Raymond eagerly. ‘ He 
knew that my first act after his death would be the repayment of 
the sum he owed you to your daughter, and he approved of it.’ 
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‘It was his wont, it seems, to do all things by proxy,’ answered 
the other coldly, ‘even to the discharge of his just debts.’ 

‘He suffered, sir, for all he did amiss; ay,’ added Raymond, 
with sudden sternness, ‘and he was tricked, imposed upon. I see 
now how you plotted against him; made his name infamous, and 
wrecked his peace. It was you, then, and not your ghost, who met 
him face to face in Westminster. Revenge is sweet to you; you 
should therefore be well satisfied ; for it was you who killed him.’ 

‘Was it so, indeed? Alas, alas! and he was once my friend,’ 
murmured Conway with drooping head. ‘Be patient, Raymond. 
You cannot guess the things that I have suffered—and all wrong- 
fully. Your father also has killed me. These ‘grey hairs, these 
hollow eyes, this shrunken frame, and worse, the changed and 
hardened heart within me, are all his doing, I came back to 
England not to right myself, but her you love. Broken, betrayed, 
despoiled beyond the reach of righting, I had no sense of right 
but that. What was I todo? Would you have had me appeal 
to him—who let me perish (as he imagined) in his stead, and 
kept back the money for which I had sold my life—for justice ? 
’ There was no justice in him.’ 

‘ Captain Conway, I was his son.’ 

‘I feel that, unhappy lad! but you have compelled me to speak 
in my own defence. Listen awhile, but not to the record of your 
father’s shame. Let that be buried in his grave and mine. My 
purpose in sending for you here is to avert the miseries that 
have fallen upon him and me, from you and yours; to confine the 
evil that has destroyed us both to our own generation.’ 

The speaker paused for breath, and held his finger up for 
silence: but there was no fear of interruption from his companion 
now. A spark had fallen among the dead embers of his dearest 
hope, which it seemed to him that a word of his might extinguish. 

‘ Your father left me at Dhulang a prisoner doomed to death, 
as certainly, as it appeared, as it is certain now. I had no hope 
of life, and few regrets for it. The people about me, from the 
highest to the lowest, were cruel, base, and brutal. There was 
only one man, Fu-chow—his name was mentioned to you, 
perhaps ?—’ 

Raymond motioned with his head that he knew the man. 

‘You were told, doubtless, that he was vile and false as all the 
rest, and so I then believed him to be. He had been friendly to 
me at first, but when I exchanged places with your father, he had 
insisted on being bought over like the rest to acquiesce in the 
substitution. Indeed, he was more obstinate than the others, and 
stood out for better terms, and we had no choice but to accede to 
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them. No sooner had your father sailed, however, than this man 
came to me and showed himself my friend. I had done him a 
service—no matter what—and barbarian as he was, it seems, he 
was grateful for it. He had influence, he was free, he had money, 
and more than the average cunning of his race, and he was inclined 
to save me, and he told me so. I thanked him, but the thing ap- 
peared impossible : we had tried every plan already, as I reminded 
him, and the execution was fixed for the next day but one. 

‘“T have got a substitute,” said he, “ who will suffer for you.” 

‘I think in no case would I have consented to such an arrange - 
ment, though the desire of life had begun to stir within me as he 
spoke those words. It was of no use to speak of scruples to the man, 
but I simply said that no Chinese could be mistaken for me for 
an instant. 

‘“T know it,” saidhe. “ It isnot a Chinese; it isan English- 


‘I could scarcely believe him, but at all events I could never 
have permitted the sacrifice of a fellow-countryman in my place. 
Forgive me, Raymond ; I do not blame those that would; life is 
dearer to some men, Heaven knows, than to others; and mine seemed 
of little value. I said that that could not be. 

‘“ But this Englishman,” said Fu-chow, “must suffer in any 
case, and the self-same punishment. It is the murderer we saw 
in prison as we came along.” 

‘Then I remembered that we had visited a Chinese prison some 
hundred miles away, in which lay an English criminal condemned 
like me—but for most heinous crimes—to the Ling-chih, i.e. to be 
cut into ten thousand pieces. It seemed, indeed, since the poor 
wretch must suffer, that I should be doing him no wrong to exchange 
places with him. 

‘s¢ But the man is in gaol,” said I, “and distant three days’ 
journey.” 

‘“‘ No, master, he is on his road, and will be here to-morrow,” 
said Fu-chow cunningly. And indeed he had so contrived it. He 
had taken a dislike to your father—for which, in truth, he had his 
reasons—and though he had all along had this device to rescue 
him in his mind, and had even put it in train, he had not intended 
to tell him of it till the last moment.’ 

‘Great Heaven! then my father’s life might have been saved 
without this shame!’ cried Raymond bitterly. 

‘Perhaps. Let us not dwell, however, on what might have been ; 
evil enough has befallen us, without adding to it by vain regrets. 
My task is to stop its growth beyond my grave. The man I speak 
of arrived at Dhulang the next morning, and on the same night I 
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left the prison accompanied by Fu-chow. Not then, but afterwards, 
I redeemed your father’s signet-ring from the custody of the gaoler, 
who had robbed him of it, intending to restore it to him under far 
other circumstances than afterwards took place. I was carried 
away up the country, and lay in hiding for many weeks. It would 
have compromised the officials as well as hazarded my own life to let 
it be known that I was still in existence. I suffered very great 
hardships, but my greatest pain was the reflection that by that 
time my dear daughter must have heard of my death, and be en- 
during—for I knew she loved me well—the pangs of a grief for 
which there was no need. I took it for granted that she had re- 
ceived news of her worldly prosperity; that your father had tele- 
graphed to her the provisions of the will I had executed, and which 
was to account (as he and I had agreed upon together) for her 
change of fortune, but I felt that riches would not compensate her 
for her father’s loss. I was right there—or rather, I should have 
been, had circumstances turned out as I had shaped them: but I 
was cruelly deceiving myself, as you know, in the other matter. 

‘It was stipulated by the Mandarin who had connived at my es- 
cape that I should not return to Shanghai, or reveal myself to any 
of my fellow-countrymen while in China; and it was very easy to 
maintain my incognito, The privations I had endured, the agonies 
of mind I had undergone, had greatly altered me, though I had not 
as yet become the wretched object that you see here. On the other 
hand, my spirit was not broken : I was going home at last to see my 
darling child in the prosperity which I had earned for her. For the 
money, as you are aware, was to be paid for the risk I ran, and not 
for the sacrifice of my life itself, though indeed the risk and death 
seemed one. Fu-chow, faithful to the last, furnished me with funds 
sufficient to pay my passage home in the steerage of an English 
steamer, and I took my berth init under the name of Pearson, as a 
merchant’s clerk. It was not for many days after we got to sea that I 
learnt that your father had not fulfilled his solemn promise given 
to me on that prison pallet, far more terrible than any death-bed. 
The catastrophe at Dhulang was a frequent subject of conversation 
on board, but I had kept aloof from my fellow-passengers, and it 
was quite by chance that I heard how “ that poor devil Conway” 
had left nothing behind him save his sad story. 

‘That news, Raymond Pennicuick, seemed to take ten years 
from a life that I had good cause to know would in no case have 
been a long one. And yet I felt I must needs live on for my 
revenge. Food I could not take, but on the thoughts of that revenge 
I lived throughout that hateful voyage. You may see in me to 
what such diet brings a man.’ 
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Here he paused, partly from failing breath, partly from an 
emotion which, throughout his narrative, from time to time 
utterly overpowered him. 

‘On my arrival in England I found that what I had heard of 
your father’s conduct was but too true. My wife was dead; my 
child was in poverty and dependence ; Ralph Pennicuick, who had 
robbed them and his dead friend, was, on the other hand, as pros- 
perous as ever, and about to become a member of Parliament. Do 
you wonder that I swore to become his evil genius? For your own 
sake and for mine, I spare the details of how I kept my oath. 
I would not have wounded you, Raymond Pennicuick, by telling 
even this much, had it not been necessary to the happiness of 
others. Had I painted your father’s conduct in brighter and less 
faithful colours, my own would have seemed darker by its side, and 
that it was my purpose to avoid; not, believe me, for my own 
sake,—for what opinion you or any living being, save one, may 
form of me is, to one in my case, not worth the breath with 
which you may express it. I wish to stand excused in your sight 
for another reason. You love my daughter, and the knowledge 
of your father’s behaviour towards me has alone kept you, since his 
death, from giving sign of it. Am I right or wrong?’ 

‘You are right, sir. I was quitting England lest haply I 
should have to tell her with my own lips the story of my father’s 
shame.’ 

‘Just so. Now, it struck me, if this man has so tender a 
conscience—inherited from your mother, lad, a saint in heaven— 
and I tell him less than the bare truth to spare his feelings, he 
may think me in my turn so base (for revenge is base, and I too 
have erred deeply in this matter) that he may well shrink from 
wedding with one of my blood. As it is, both your father and I have 
sinned against one another—lI will not say in what proportion—and 
have both repented. Put us both, as far as may be, out of your 
mind : and at all events, let not our acts affect your future conduct. 
I am speaking, of course, under the supposition that you and 
Nelly love one another; it seemed to me so from what I gathered 
from her letters, and my last words, or what I felt to be my 
last, at Dhulang, were to entreat your father to consent to your 
union.’ 

‘The greatest sorrow, save one, sir,’ observed Raymond, ‘ of my 
poor father when he lay a-dying was that his confession must 
needs rob me of your daughter’s love.’ 

‘ And now it need not rob you. He never took my life, that’s 
plain: and ifhe defrauded me, his son has made reparation for him.’ 

‘But when she comes to know all, sir, urged Raymond 
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despairingly, ‘she is so pitiful, and just, and pure, that the 
thought of the wrongs you have suffered, and at such hands / 

‘Hush, hush! no matter, lad. She shall never know them,’ 
answered Conway solemnly. ‘Have I gone through so much for 
her sake to draw back now—so near the close! No,I will die 
and make no sign. She shall never know she has a father.’ He 
hid his face in his thin hands and groaned. 

‘Oh sir, I could not, even to win Nelly’s love,’ cried Raymond, 
deeply moved, ‘ exact such a self-sacrifice. What! after so many 
years, and the last so full of pain and care, to ask you to give up 
your single solace, the one hope of those dark days; to forbid you 
to call her “daughter,” to let you die a stranger to your child! No, 
never !’ 

‘You have a kind heart, Raymond Pennicuick. Nelly will be 
in safe hands,’ moaned the old man. ‘ Let that suffice for me.’ 

Raymond shook his head. ‘I could not build my happiness 
upon the ruin of yours, sir. To deprive you of your daughter’s 
love would be the worst robbery of all: and besides, what explana- 
tion can be given her, save the true one, respecting that act of 
_ reparation, and my own silence and neglect of her? She would 
be as far out of my reach as ever, and you will have suffered to no 
purpose.’ 

‘Nay, I have thought of that, and made provision for it. 
Suffer !—yes, I shall suffer, but I am used to that. It cannot now 
be for long. Oh, if I could clasp her to my heart, and cry, “ My 
child, my child!” just once, then death were welcome.’ 

‘You shall do that, sir,’ said Raymond firmly, ‘and find, I 
trust, new life from that sweet solace. She skall come here this 
day, though I myself should fetch her, and meet her only to part 
from her for ever.’ 

He had risen and seized his hat, as one who, fearful of his own 
weakness, must needs act at once or fail to act at all. 

‘Stay, stay, dear lad, cried Conway hurriedly; ‘I have a 
device to save us both. We must deceive her for her own good; 
or rather, tell her a half-truth, since the whole would ruin all. I 
will spare your father’s memory all I can, and that too at the 
expense of my own good name; yet something bitter must be told. 
Will you trust me, Raymond, as your advocate ?’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed I will, sir.’ 

‘Then leave me now, for my strength is almost gone, and 
return hither—it is just noon—at four. Then you shall learn my 
plan.’ 
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Cuarter L. 


TIE RECONCILIATION. 


NELLY had waited for many days, and not without impatience, 
to hear, according to promise, from Mr. Pearson ; his judgment, it 
seemed, took a long time to mature. But she knew he was far 
from well, and had forborne to trouble him. His counsel would 
be given at last, and she felt sure would be both wise and just. 
Only, in the mean time, it fretted her to feel that that great sum 
of money still lay in her hands, and that he who had placed it 
there must be wondering at her silence, or perhaps taking it for 
granted that she was disposed to quietly accept it without 
question. It was only when ‘her light was low’—when loneliness 
and the toil she did not love so much as she had flattered herself she 
did, oppressed her more than common, that she verily and indeed 
believed that this money had been given as a peace-offering on 
Raymond’s part ; but the very fact that it was open to such a con- 
struction, though only to her own mind, brought a flush of 
wounded pride into her cheek. She longed to get quit of this 
unwelcome wealth, and to return it to its rightful owner: though 
how to do it perplexed her as much as ever. Mr. Pearson, how- 
ever, had promised to seek out a way. 

In about a fortnight after her visit to him, he sent word one 
afternoon that he should be happy to see her between four and five, 
and she concluded at once that he had found some means of meeting 
her difficulty. Of course she was punctual at the time appointed. 
At a quarter past four she presented herself with her usual at- 
tendant in Bedford Place, and was ushered into Mr. Pearson’s 
parlour: but that gentleman was not in his usual place. The 
apartment was empty. The maid had said that her master was 
not so well as usual, so Nelly concluded that he had not yet left 
his bedroom. When one is waiting in a new place, with nothing 
particular upon one’s mind, one looks about one: Nelly, who was 
preoccupied, sat by the window with her eyes fixed on the houses 
opposite, but without observing them; Janet, on the other hand 
who had no mauvaise honte, and who had a curiosity inherited from 
her mother and sharpened by the practice of letting lodgings, made 
a tour over the little room. She scrutinized the sketch upon the 
easel—the same, alas, and in the same stage of progress as it 
had been when they called last, for Mr. Pearson was now too ill to 
work ; she criticised the empty frames that stood in the corner 
against the wall; she moved the arms and legs of the lay figure 
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into postures unknown to art or nature; and then she gravitated 
towards the looking-glass and stuck there. 

Miss Janet Handsel was not good-looking, but she was ac- 
complished—that is to say, grown up: and it was only natural 
that she should regard her couatenance with satisfaction. ‘To 
see ourselves as others see us’ is a very meritorious desire, and 
it was probable she would have spent her time thus profitably 
until Mr. Pearson made his appearance, but for another object 
of interest which presented itself: also a young lady’s face, or 
the photograph of one, stuck in the corner of the mirror. If 
any had approached the mantelpiece less devoted to self-con- 
templation than Miss Handsel, it must have met their eyes at 
once. 

‘Lawks a mussy, Miss Nelly, why, here’s your pictur!’ 

‘My picture!’ returned Nelly, rousing herself from her 
reflections. ‘ Where?’ She hada notion that Mr. Pearson might 
have amused himself by making a sketch of her, and this awakened 
a languid interest. 

: ‘Yes, your pictur,’ repeated the girl in answer to her look, ‘ or 
leastways a photo. It was taken a year or two ago, I should say, 
but it’s as like you, Miss, as it can stare.’ 

Nelly took the photograph and gazed upon it intently. She 
had had it taken three years ago upon her birthday, in order to 
send her father a copy. She had given one or two only to other 
people—such as Raymond and Mrs. Wardlaw—and they were not 
persons likely to have parted with such a gift. How came, then, 
this copy here? She turned the photograph round, and looked at 
the back; then cried out suddenly, ‘ Janet, leave me. I wish to 
be alone.’ 

Janet was naturally hard of hearing, but deafer than any stone 
when she didn’t wish to hear what was said. 

‘It’s as pretty a pictur as ever I saw,’ was her reply. 

*Go downstairs, Janet, and waitfor me. I wish to have a few 
words with Mr. Pearson alone.’ ; 

It was impossible, unless she had had the gift of blindness as 
well as of deafness, to misunderstand what her mistress meant; 
and Janet left the room accordingly. 

Nelly sat down with her hands pressed close upon her beating 
heart; she had read the date on which it was taken, and the words 
‘For my darling father,’ in a still childish scrawl; it was without 
doubt the very picture she had sent to China. 

‘My dear young lady, I fear I have kept you waiting.’ Mr. 
Pearson stood before her in his dressing-gown, looking very aged 
and ill, but with a gracious light in his eyes that she had not seen 
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before: he had been always kind to her, but his haggard face had 
hitherto never worn even a gleam of joy. 

‘I have given my best attention tothe case you have put before 
me,’ continued he slowly. 

‘Thanks, Mr. Pearson, but first—first of all, said Nelly, 
speaking with difficulty—for not only was she greatly moved, but 
something in her companion’s face, tenderly as it smiled upon her, 
imparted an inexplicable awe—‘ I wish to know about this picture ; 
it is a photograph of myself that I sent to my dear father long 
ago. How came it inyour hands? Did you know him? Did he 
give it you? No, I cannot. believe that,’ for the other nodded in 
grave assent. ‘Who are you?’ 

Mr. Pearson, who had taken his usual seat, took up a pen, and, 
writing down four words on a piece of paper, passed it to her. 
‘Do you know that handwriting, Nelly ?’ 

The words he had written were familiar enough to her—the 
usual ending to those most precious treasures, her father’s letters ; 
‘Yours lovingly, Arthur Conway.” 

‘Oh father, father!’ she rose, and tottered to his feet, and fell 
into his outstretched arms. 

‘ Be calm, be brave, my darling,’ he murmured, caressing her 
fondly. ‘I need all my strength to bear this joy.’ 

Had he appealed to any other motive than her solicitude for 
his own health, Nelly felt that she must have given way to her 
emotions. The sudden shock of happiness, though broken to her 
with gentlest care, had overwhelmed her quite. 

‘You must not mind my tears, darling,’ continued her father 
softly ; ‘I am used to trouble, but not to happiness like this, and 
you must help me to bear up against it. I have much to tell you, 
that will tax my feeble powers.’ 

She had no words of cheer to give him, but smiling like the 
summer sun through’rain, and kissing his withered cheeks, and 
fingering his gaunt hand with tenderest touch, she strove to tell 
him how she yearned to yield him strength and comfort, and 
presently—only give her time—would do so. 

‘Yes, darling, I have longed for weeks for this day to come, 
he said, * but its promise being so bright and genial, and my winter 
having endured’ so long without a glint of sunshine, I had mis- 
trusted its fulfilment. Let me enjoy it now, for it will be brief, 
Nelly. Let no false scruples, or bitter thoughts of what has passed 
and gone, mar the bright prospect.’ 

‘Oh father, what can mar it? you are here: you will never 
leave me more.’ 

* Yes, Nelly, Ishall leave you--but not as you fear; only as we 
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all must, one day, leave those we love. There, there! we will not 
talk of that. I must tell you how it happened that I came home 
alive.’ 

Then he told her (but without a word about his having suffered 
for another’s crime) how he had been thrown into prison, and had 
escaped through Fu-chow’s aid, in the manner with which we are 
acquainted. 

‘But why did you not come straight to me, father? Why 
conceal yourself under another name ?’ 

‘Hush, hush! not so loud, darling. I have a secret to share 
with you. Ralph Pennicuick was a false friend.’ 

‘TI have heard as much !’ sighed Nelly softly. 

‘Yes, but he is dead and gone, and bygones must be bygones. 
He owed me money—a huge sum—20,000l.’ 

‘Ah, now I see! But how could he possibly come to be your 
debtor for such an amount ?’ 

‘It was a debt of honour.’ 

Nelly looked very grave. She had heard from her mother’s 
lips, when moved to wrath against her husband, that her father 
was a gambler. She clung to his thin hand still, and kissed it too, 
but it was plain she had received a blow. 

‘Yes, darling ; so it was. It was fairly and honourably won; 
and, strange as it may seem—but you will take your father’s word 
for it—its equal value was staked against it. He acknowledged 
the debt, though at that time it was only known to him and me; 
but when he thought me dead, he broke his solemn pledge that he 
would pay it to those I left behind me.’ 

‘TI should not have taken it, father,’ murmured Nelly. 

¢ You would if you had known all, dear girl,’ answered Conway 
quietly ; ‘ but let that pass. I returned home, penniless and broken, 
with one hope in my heart, which has to-day been realised. But 
it was not so then. No: I came to find you, my darling, almost 
as poor and friendless as myself; while he, my debtor—— 

‘Mr. Pennicuick did offer us a handsome income,’ put in Nelly 
gently, ‘but my mother would not accept it. After her death it 
was renewed, and I declined it for the second time.’ 

‘You did well, dear girl. He tried to salve his conscience, 
and, I am rejoiced to think, in vain. As for me, I was resolved to 
have my rights,—though, Heaven knows, not for my own sake,—or, 
failing that, at least to avenge your wrongs. My heart was bleeding 
for you, orphaned as you thought yourself, friendless as you were 
(save for those good souls the Wardlaws), and most unjustly poor. 
I went to Richmond, where I found—your mother’s grave.’ 

Here the speaker paused, A feeling very different from those 
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by which he had hitherto been moved appeared to actuate him. 
The passionate agitation with which he had hinted at his wrongs 
had disappeared; the pathos with which he had described his 
yearning to behold his daughter was gone ; there was remorse as 
well as regret in his changed tones. 

‘If right had been done to me, Nelly, she would perhaps have 
been alive; under brighter circumstances we might have understood 
one another better: God knows.—How did your mother die? Did 
she speak of me ?’ 

‘She died—very suddenly, father ; dropped down and died away 
from home. But before that, when the report came of your death, she 
reproached herself bitterly for the misunderstanding between you.’ 

‘It was not all her fault. We were both to blame,’ murmured 
Conway. ‘ At heart I can well believe she loved me.’ 

‘ She did indeed, father.’ 

‘ God bless her and forgive us all.— What was I saying, darling ?’ 

‘You went to Richmond.’ 

‘Yes, and found you gone to Sandybeach, and followed you. I 
could not resist looking upon the face that I had pictured to myself 
so long, and for which that portrait yonder had so long been the 
only substitute. And I did see you. I was able, you remember, 
to render you a service.’ 

‘Can Iever forget it ? But why wasit that, when you had thus 
given me life for the second time, you did not reveal yourself?’ 

Her father’s brow grew dark. 

‘I had my reasons. It was necessary that I should not be 
known to you—to anybody—for the execution of a plan I had 
formed to get yourighted. There is no need to speak of that. 
Since restitution has been made, we will take for granted it suc- 
ceeded. I told you at that time I was not my own master ; but it 
was for you, dear Nelly, that I was about to work. My task was 
uifficult, but nothing to what happened after—to the restraint I 
had to put on myself when I found my daughter in my pupil. 
Still, for your sake—never mind why; you must trust me here to 
have acted for the best, Nelly—I kept my secret. I did keep it 
till my end was gained.’ 

‘What end, father ?’” 

‘ Well, for one thing, till the money was paid that was your 
due. I knew, of course, before you told me, who had sent it.’ 

‘Did Raymond know—what you have told me—then ?’ 

‘Yes; and hence his silence with respect to you. His father 
told him all upon his death-bed, and urged him at once to pay the 
money. The lad needed no such spur. You know his nature, how 
sensitive it is as well as noble: the shame of what Ralph Penni- 
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cuick had done lived after him in his son’s mind ; and even when 
that load of infamous debt was off his shoulders, the young man 
was still bowed down by the recollection of it. ‘“ Howcan she look 
at me, except with loathing,” said he to himself, “whose father 
robbed her father, being dead?”’ 

‘ But why was he silent?’ inquired Nelly gravely. ‘ Did he 
think of me so ill as to imagine that a quarrel about money 
between our fathers would have parted me from him? Why was 
he not frank with me? What right had he to send me that huge 
sum without a line of kindness? One gracious word would have 
outweighed it all.’ 

‘Oh, Nelly, do not steel your heart against this lad. He loves 
you dearly, and I think—I think my darling returns his love. 
Believe me, he is worthy of it. But for his generosity of soul you 
would never have called me father. We foresaw your scruples, 
should you come to hear my story, and I was content to leave it all 
untold, rather than risk its separating you from Raymond. But 
he who loves you, and has ever loved, and looks upon you as the 
dearest treasure earth possesses, refused the sacrifice. “ You shall 
‘not die,” he said, “a stranger to your child.” You despise the 
wealth with which he would have loaded you; but let this gift of 
his—myself (since it seems you value it)—have weight with you, 
and plead his cause.’ 

‘Oh, father,’ faltered the young girl, ‘ there is no need—if I 
were sure—but it was months ago since Raymond sought my love, 
and I withheld it; and it well may be since then (though you 
think otherwise )}——’ 

‘Tut, tut, my girl,’ interrupted the old man, drumming on the 
table with his fingers,‘ no fear but that I read his heart aright. 
Would he have left England, think you, to go none knows whither, 
had another taken your place in his affections ?’ 

‘What! has he left England ?’ exclaimed she, the colour fading 
from her cheeks. ‘Oh, not, I trust, to wander aimless as his father 
did ?’ 

‘ That depends on you, dear Nelly,’ said a soft voice behind her. 
It was Raymond’s voice, who, at her father’s signal, had stepped 
opportunely from the inner room where he had been in wait- 
ing all along. ‘ Without your love all countries are alike to me, 
and in none shall I find a home.’ 

His blue eyes gazed upon her with earnest wistfulness, but in 
an instant their expression changed to tender triumph; he was 
clasping his darling to his breast. 

‘Dear Ray, I have always loved you,’ was her passionate cry, as 
she threw herself into his arms, 
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Cuapter LI. 


UNITED. 


No veteran lags more superfluous on the stage than do lovers» 
whose course of love is run, in the pages of fiction. But it must 
be acknowledged that there were exceptional obstacles to be sur- 
mounted in the case of Raymond and Nelly notwithstanding that 
they had plighted troth. To acknowledge one’s parents has 
before now been found, by persons moving in good society, as 
difficult a matter as for others to acknowledge their offspring ; 
and the existence of Captain Arthur Conway was a fact the 
publication of which was likely to be fraught with much more than 
inconvenience both to himself and other people. For Raymond’s 
sake, or rather for the sake of smoothing for him his way to 
Nelly’s heart, he had to his own daughter pictured his conduct in 
a way that did him great injustice. He had allowed her to ima- 
gine that he had committed the act which had made Pennicuick’s 
life forfeit to Chinese justice; and he had actually borne false 
witness against himself on the subject of the money owed to him, 
which, though in one sense a debt of honour, was by no means a 
gambling debt such as Nelly understood it to be. In thus lower- 
ing himself in his daughter’s eyes (albeit for her own advantage), 
and trusting to her loving charity to rectify what seemed to have 
been amiss in him, instead of standing on his moral rights, it will 
be conceded that Arthur Conway had done enough in the way of 
self-sacrifice. He was not bound to stand in the pillory for the 
world at large to jeer at. He did not regret his generosity ; 
perhaps he felt that he was atoning by it for the rancour with 
which he had avenged his wrongs, and which had found vent on the 
hustings at Slowcombe (for it was he, of course, who had contrived 
the advertisement about Dhulang) and in the columns of the 
daily press; but he felt that it had gone far enough. As for 
personal recognition, except at Nelly’s hands, he cared nothing for 
it. In England he had no friends; and his time was getting far 
too short to make them. What, then, was to be done, which, while 
on the one hand, it should give him the companionship of his 
daughter, should yet not compel him to tell the story he had told to 
her to the world at large? He could scarcely pass even the brief 
remainder of his days—for he had told truth in saying they were 
numbered—under the same roof with her as Mr. Pearson, 
and yet he felt it would be beyond his powers, having once ac- 
knowledged her, having felt those loving arms about him for whose 
embrace he had yearned for years, to become again, even to others’ 
eyes, a stranger to her. 
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As often happens, this serious difficulty was surmounted 
through the pursuance of the path of duty, though it did not seem 
to lead in the direction of any such relief. 

Nelly, even as matters were, conceived that the chief objec- 
tion to the disclosure lay in the slur that the facts would cast upon 
Ralph Pennicuick’s memory, and in that view was as strongly adverse 
to it as the other two possessors of the secret; but in Mrs. Ward- 
law’s case she knew that nothing that could come to light respect- 
ing this unhappy man would make that lady’s opinion of him 
worse than it was already, while she did feel that she owed nothing 
less to her fond and faithful friend than a frank explanation of 
her position. 

‘I think, dear father,’ said she, while the subject was under 
discussion, ‘if you have no vital objection, that an exception 
should be made in the matter of our secret with respect to Mrs. 
Wardlaw. Her affection, nay, her devotion, to me has been such 
as to make me ashamed not only of my own unworthiness of it, 
but even of the step I took in leaving her to gain my own living; 
it was my duty, as you know, but, though I felt it to be such, I 
also felt that in so doing, contrary to her vehement entreaties, 
I was making a poor return for her unexampled kindness. If I 
conceal my present happiness from her, I shall be depriving her of 
happiness also, for she loves me—almost’ (here she cast a tender 
look at her father) ‘as though I were her own child.’ 

Conway shook his head, not in absolute negation, but grave 
doubt; he was a proud man—far prouder, indeed, than Ralph 
Pennicuick (who passed for proud) had ever been. The hard and 
selfish man is never proud except in the vulgarest sense; there is 
always a point with him where self-interest will outweigh a 
degradation. Conway, who had stooped to revenge (for another’s 
sake), possessed a nature otherwise incapable of baseness: he was 
very sensitive as to his own honour; he had had a far harder 
struggle to represent himself as he had done to his daughter than 
to sacrifice his life for her at Dhulang; and it was a bitter thought 
to him that another woman—and a good one too—should have 
cause to think ill of him. 

Another counsel, however, followed on the same side. 

‘ If any words of mine, Captain Conway, may weigh with you,’ 
said Raymond earnestly, ‘I beseech you to give ear to Nelly’s 
request. I scarcely think that even she herself is conscious of the 
love that Mrs. Wardlaw bears to her. My testimony may be 
considered independent,’ added he, ‘since I have good reason to 
believe that it is no fault of that lady’s that my darling here is not 
now Mrs, Herbert Milburn,’ 
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* Independent, sir! not a bit of it,’ answered Conway, smiling. 
‘ Whatever this girl says—God bless her ! I believe you are prepared 
toswearto. Well’—this witha little sigh— let it be as you please.’ 

Thus it came about that the very next morning Nelly presented 
herself at Coromandel Lodge. It was the first time she had seen its 
mistress since she had left the hotel at Sandybeach ; not that Mrs. 
Wardlaw nourished any anger against her, but the good lady hoped 
that, if she kept aloof, solitude and discomfort would be her best 
assistants to drive her darling back the sooner to her friendly arms. 

‘Ah, you are coming back to us, my darling; I see it in your 
pretty eyes,’ was her welcome ; ‘ you could never dare to smile like 
that if you meant to be as obstinate as ever.’ 

Then Nelly told her, in brief terms, what was the reason of her 
having such a happy face: how in Mr. Pearson she had found the 
father she had so long mourned as dead. Then she went on to say 
that to none but to so dear and tried a friend as she to whom she 
spoke would she have confided this, since the disclosure of it would 
reflect upon Ralph Pennicuick’s memory. 

‘That wouldn’t hurt it much,’ returned Mrs. Wardlaw drily, 
for she was one of those ‘ good haters’ who, while allowing the 
force of the de mortuis nil nisi bonum argument, still think with 
the poet that truth should be spoken in any case : 

Rien jusqu’ici poursuivre une mémoire ; 
Rien—ewxcepté la vérité. 


‘ But at least you should consider Raymond, Mrs. Wardlaw.’ 
‘To be sure, my dear; I have forgotten him: although I must 
say that the lad has sadly disappointed me. I thought that, when 


’ 


his father was dead, the lad would not have lost a moment-—-— 

‘ Dear Mrs. Wardlaw,’ put in Nelly quietly, ‘ I have promised to 
be his wife.’ 

‘You, darling!’ cried the old lady rapturously, and embraced 
her on the spot. ‘ Whatever shall I get you good enough for your 
marriage present! Oh, when is it to be?’ 

‘ Alas, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, my father is in a very critical state 
of health. I am thinking of nothing but him at present.’ 

‘ Then let him come down here at once, and be nursed,’ wasthe 
other’s prompt reply. ‘ Richmond air is better than London smoke. 
We have room for half-a-dozen such patients: and I am so fond 
of him—though I did think him queer—already, you know; but, 
Nelly, I must tell John.’ 

‘Of course you must, dear Mrs. Wardlaw. I know your 
husband’s discretion is to be relied upon.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I wish it wasn’t: I mean, I wish he would talk 
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things over a little more. I think his going to all those auctions 
makes him reticent; he seems to be afraid of opening his mouth 
lest he should be knocked down for something without intending 
it. But Pll manage him, you may rely upon it.’ 

That very evening she made her approaches, and carried the 
citadel—her point—though under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Mr. Wardlaw had met with a misfortune at a wine sale : 
he had gone to buy claret, but had tasted some hock which pleased 
his palate, and had bidden 35s. for it. When it was knocked 
down to him, he found it was beinz sold by the bottle and not by 
the dozen. No wonder he had liked the wine, but he didn’t like 
the price. 

It required, therefore, some considerable dexterity on the part 
of his wife to bring him into his natural condition of mind— 
which was one, as we know, of the most unbounded hospitality. 

When this was attained Mrs. Wardlaw told him Nelly’s story, 
and the difficulty that had arisen of bringing father and daughter 
under the same roof. 

‘He must be disposed of by private contract, said Mr. 
- Wardlaw thoughtfully. 

‘What on earth do you mean, John ? how can you be thinking 
of your auction sales on such an occasion as this ?’ 

‘I mean, there can be no public competition for the pleasure of 
his presence, my dear; why shouldn’t he come here, to Coromandel 
Lodge? His daughter will come, of course, to nurse him; only we 
will give out that she has come back to us, as we always wished 
her to do, and that we have arranged for her having a resident 
tutor. Yes, that will be a capital plan.’ 

He did not seem to think there was the least generosity or 
benevolence in the arrangement; but only that it was a convenient 
one for all parties. 

‘ John,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, with quiet pride, ‘you are a duck :’ 
and she kissed him. 

So it came about that Arthur Conway was received at Coro- 
mandel Lodge with a welcome with which few sick guests—except 
very rich ones—are received anywhere; and all out of love and 
kindness. For Nelly to talk of obligation was, as she protested, 
ridiculous, since she owed more than a lifetime could repay to 
these good friends already. 

‘Then why do you talk of it, my dear?’ said Mr. Wardlaw 
logically. And he forbade the least allusion to it upon Captain 
Conway’s part as being exciting, and therefore prejudicial to the 
patient’s health. 

‘IT can. only say,’ said the sick man with tears in his eyes, 
‘that it seems to me, so far as Nelly is concerned, I might just as 
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well have stopped in China, since she has found both father and 
mother in England.’ 

‘ We have only done our best as such,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, ‘ by 
proxy.’ 

Besides these two new inmates of the Lodge there would, ‘ but 
for the look of the thing,’ as its mistress said, have been a third in 
the person of Raymond ; and, indeed, he was so frequent a guest, 
that he might almost as well have taken up his quarters there. 

All the kindness of this excellent couple could not, however, 
save Arthur Conway’s life; he had no particular ailment, but his 
whole constitution was broken beyond doctors’ mending. He 
suffered no pain, and was perfectly placid and happy, except that 
he evinced great anxiety to have the young people married. 
Nelly combated this notion (though we may be sure it was not 
otherwise distasteful to her) from the sense that it was un- 
becoming to think of marriage while the shadow of death, as it 
were, was hovering over her father: but he gained Mrs. Wardlaw’s 
ear, and through her influence obtained his wish. 

‘ My dear Nelly,’ said she, ‘ you are positively weakening what 
little hope remains to us of your father’s restoration to health, by 
your foolish scruples.’ 

To this Nelly could answer nothing, save that she was in her 
friend’s hands. 

The marriage was therefore at once arranged for: even the 
lawyers did not delay it, since their instructions were simplicity 
itself. The twenty-one thousand pounds that were, by rights, 
Conway’s own, were taken as his daughter’s and settled absolutely 
upon her, at Raymond’s wish, ‘for her sole use and benefit.’ He 
was not going to lie under Mrs. Wardlaw’s suspicions, he said, the 
second time. She had thought he had neglected Nelly when she 
was poor, and might possibly imagine he only married her because 
she was an heiress. On her resenting this with becoming in- 
dignation, he whispered something in her ear, which he flattered 
himself would cover her with confusion ; but it had not that effect 
at all. 

‘I know I did,’ said she (he had alluded to her advocacy of 
Mr. Herbert Milburn); ‘I thought very well of the young man, 
and you seemed to have withdrawn from the field. It was my 
duty to do the best I could do—-though it was only the second 
best of what I wished—for Nelly. I liked you very much, Raymond 
Pennicuick, but I liked my darling more.’ 

‘And quite right too, dear Mrs. Wardlaw,’ cried the young 
fellow, ‘and I love you (if your husband, and Nelly, will permit 
me to say so) all the better for so doing.’ 

But Mr. Herbert Milburn was always a subject of pleasant 
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—though quite private—raillery between Mrs. Wardlaw and 
Raymond. 

The marriage was of course a very quiet one: indeed, no guests 
were bidden to it ; but that did not prevent the arrival of many 
marriage presents. As the rain falls most plentifully upon moist 
ground, so, when folks are rich and do not want them, these gifts 
are always in the greatest profusion. It was astonishing how many 
acquaintances of Nelly Conway’s—about whom she knew almost as 
little as we ourselves—became her friends when she married Mr. 
Ralph Pennicuick’s son and heir. One present, but not sent from 
the same motives, arrived several months after.Raymond and Nelly 
were man and wife. It was a magnificent China shawl from Mr. 
Milburn, forwarded through his sister’s hands, ‘ with dear Herbert’s 
kind regards and best wishes, to Nelly. The splendour of this 
gift—only second to one she had received from Mrs. Wardlaw 
herself—excited that lady’s highest commendation. 

‘I always thought, you know, my dear Raymond,’ said she 
mischievously, ‘ that our dear Nelly might have done better with 
herself.’ 

But that is not our opinion, as indeed it is needless to say it 
was not seriously hers. There was never a happier married pair 
than Raymond and Nelly Pennicuick. 

At the very first, however, there was a sad trouble, though an 
expected one. Hardly had Arthur Conway obtained his wish of 
seeing his daughter wedded than Death claimed him. Indeed, 
the young couple were summoned from their wedding tour to his 
death-bed. He was alive when they arrived, and that was all. 
His mind was wandering chiefly on matters that had taken place at 
Dhulang; and I think that from his wild talk—joined with certain 
suspicions of her own—Nelly learnt more of the true state of the 
case than when in his right mind he had told her. If so, she 
only loved him more, not her husband less; and indeed, in what 
had he offended? A bad son may indeed sometimes lay his sins 
at his father’s door; but for a father’s sins what son can be answer- 
able ? 

Just at the last, as often happens, Conway’s wandering wits 
returned to him. He recognised his daughter and bade her a 
loving farewell. 

‘I shall see her, and we shall be made one again through you, 
my darling,’ were his last words. ‘Let me be buried in the same 
grave with her.’ 

It was an inexpressible comfort to poor Nelly that her father’s 
last thoughts had reverted—and in such tender fashion—to her 
mother. 

(The End.) 





